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THE NAVAHO ORIGIN LEGEND. 


BY C. STANILAND WAKE, 


A large portion of the extretmely interesting work by Dr. 
Washington Matthews, published for the American Folk-Lore 
Society in 1897, on the legends of the Navaho, is occupied by 
the “ Origin Legend” of this people. This story appears to 
be deserving of careful study, as it is typically American in 
its contents, not only containing many incidents as parts of a 
connected whole, which, among other American tribes are 1e- 
lated as separate stories, but giving a detailed account ot the 
emergence from underground of the Dené (Navaho), which is - 
the usual explanation of the appearance of men on the earth 
current among the Indian tribes. 

The Navaho legend asserts that First Man and First Woman 
were created by four mysterious beings, who were the gods of 
the Mirage People, froi two ears of corn; the white ear being 
changed into a man and the yellow ear intoa woman. The 
event took place in the fourth world, which had already, how- 
ever, other inhabitants. The legend actually begins with a 
desciiption of the first world which was inhabited by twelve 
“ people,” which were different kinds of insects, including ants, 
dragon flies, beetles and locusts. Animals already existed, 
however, in the four oceans by which the world was sur- 
rounded, as we are told that the chief of the people in the 
eastern ocean was Tié¢holtsodi, the Water God, who is probably 
the water monster of other Indian legends; that Blue Heron 
was chief of the western ocean; Frog of that in the south, and 
White Mountain Thunder chief of the ocean in the north. 
The insect people quarrelled among themselves, owing to 
many of the women committing adultery, one people with an- 
other, which led to their expulsion from the world by the Water 
God. He sends a flood which compels them to fly upwards. 
While they were circling round, a blue swallow thrust its head 
through a hole and called tothem. They entered the hole and 
came out on the surface of the second world, which was in- 
habited by the Swallow People. The newcomers sent two 
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locusts to explore the land. They found it extended one day’s 
travel, and was bounded by a great cliff that arose from an 
abyss whose bottom they could not see. It appeared to be 
without inhabitants and had no vegetation, and was bare, level 
ground, Soon, however, the Swallow Peop e visited them and 
they all agreed to be friends, as though members of one tribe. 
They lived happily together for twenty-three days, when one 
of the Locust People took liberties with the wife of the Swal- 
low chief. Thereupon they were told by the Swallows to leave, 
and they soared up to the sky, where they saw the face of 
Niltsi, the Wind, looking at them. He directed them to a 
place in the south where there was d hole, through which they 
passed and entered the third world. This world was yellow 
and was barren, Its only inhabitants were the Grasshopper 
People, who lived in the ground on the banks of a great river 
which flowed to the east’. The Grasshoppers made friends with 
the people from the Insect World, but after twenty-three days 
the latter were compelled again to travel upwards, owing to the 
misconduct of one of them. Before they reached the sky they 
saw the head of Red Wind stuck out, and he told them to fly 
west.. They found there a passage twisted like the tendril of 
a vine, which Red Wind had made. They flew up through 
the passage to the fourth world, accompanied by four grass- 
hoppers,—white, blue, yellow and black ones, such as are now 
in the Navaho country. They saw four great snow-covered 
peaks, one in each of the tour directions, but there was no 
sign of life. They sent couriers east, south, west and north 
successively, and those sent to the north reported that they 
had found a race of strange men, who had treated them very 
kindly. They lived in houses and cultivated fields by means 
of irrigation, and they cut their hair square in front, Some of 
the Kisani (Pueblos), as this people were called, visited them 
next day and led them to a stream of red water, and shqwed 
them a square raft on which they could cross. The raft was 
made of four logs—a white pine, a blue spruce, a yellow pine 
and a black spruce. They crossed the stream and went to the 
Kisani, who gave them corn and pumpkins to eat. They then 
held a council and decided to mend their manners for the 
future. In the autumn they were visited Ly four mysterious 
beings, White Body, Blue Body, Yellow Body and Black Body, 
who afterwards, as already mentioned, made First Man and 
First Woman. The gods made signs to them, which Black 
Body interpreted as meaning that they wanted to make more 
people, in form like themselves and not like the new comers, 
who had bodies like theirs, but the teeth, feet and claws of 
beasts and insects.. Twelve days past and the gods came again 
bringing two sacred buckskins and two ears of corn—one yel- 
low, one white,—each covered at the end completely with 
grains. The following is the account of the creation of First 
Man and First Woman, as given by the legend: 
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“The gods laid one buckskin on the ground with the head 
to the west; on this they placed the two ears of cern, with 
their tips to the east, and over the corn they spread the other 
buckskin, with its head to the east; under the white ear they 
put the feather of a white eagle, under the yellow ear the 
teather of a yellow eagle. Then they told the people to stand 
at a distance and allow the wind to enter. The white wind 
blew from the east, and the yellow wind blew from the west, 
between the skins. While the wind was blowing, eight of the 
Mirage People came and walked around the objects on the 
ground four times, and as they walked the eagle feathers, 
whose tips p:otruded from between the buckskins, were secn 
to move. When the Mirage People had finished their walk, 
the upper buckskin was lifted,—the ears of corn had disap- 
peared; a man and a woman lay there in their stead.’’* 

The gods then directed the people to make an enclosure of 
brushwood for the man and woman, who entered it and were 
told to live together as husband and wife. At the end of four 
days twins were born, who are described as being hermaphro- 
dites. In four-days more a-boy and a girl were born, and they 
attained maturity in four days and became husband and wife. 
Three other pairs were born to First Man and First Woman; 
making five in all. The gods took the parents, and afterwards 
the children, to the mountain in the east and kept them four 
days, during which time they appear to have been taught how 
to pray for rain and abundant crops, and also the secrets of 
witchcraft. On their return the brothers and sisters separated 
and afterwards they married Mirage People. The women soon 
had many descendants, as they bore children rapidly, and their 
offspring attained maturity quickly. They made a great farm, 
with adam and irrigating ditch, which they set the two herma- 
phrodites to watch. When First Man and First Woman, with 
their descendants, had lived in the fourth world eight years, 
they saw the earth and the sky move towards each other and, 
as they touched, the coyote and the badger sprang out of the 
earth. The coyote came to the camp and skulked around, but 
the badger went into the hole that led to the lower world. 
Sometime afterwards First Man had a quarrel with his wife, 
and he determined to take all the men with him over the 
stream, leaving the women alone. They remained separated 
four years, and then the men had more food than they could 
eat and the women were starving. Then, at the entreaty of the 
women, First Man sent for the women, who were all conveyed 
across the stream, except a woman and her two daughters. 
These three attempted to swim across in the dark. The mother 
succeeded, but the daughters disappeared, They had been 
stolen by the Water God, but the gods White Body and Blue 
Body, with a man and a woman, went down into the water with 





* According to the mythology of the Quiche of Guatemala the first created men were made 
of yellow and white maize. 
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the aid of two bowls, to the house of Tiéholtsodi, where they 
found the girls and also two children of hisown. They had been 
followed by Coyote, and when they went away with the girls 
he carried off Tiéholtsodi’s two children under his robe. Next 
day the people were surprised to see animals coming into the 
camp for refuge, and four days afterwards a great flood came 
rolling rapidly toward them. From this they were saved by 
means of a great reed, grown from thirty-two reeds planted by 
the son of a stranger, who appeared carrying under his robe 
earth from the seven sacred mountains. The people entered 
the reed by an opening which was then closed up. ‘The reed 
grew until it reached the sky, in which a hole was made by a 
locust, after Great Hawk had failed. When Locust returned 
he related that he found himself on a little island, in the centre 
ot a lake, where he was approached by four grebes of different 
colors, one from each of the four directions, who told him that 
they owned the world, but he should have half of it, if he could 
do as they did. They passed an arrow of black wind through 
their hearts, and on Locust doing the same they went away. 
The hole made by Locust was two small, however, and Badger 
was sent up to make it larger. Then First Man and First 
Woman, followed by the others, climbed up through the hole to 
the surface of the fifth world. Here they found themselves on 
an island, which they nearly drained by the breaking of holes in 
the surrounding cliffs by means of stones thrown by Blue Body. 
It is remarked that when they reached the mainland they sought 
to divine their fate. Some one threw a hide scraper into the 
water, saying, ‘If it sinks, we perish; if it floats, we live.” It 
floated and the people rejoiced. But Coyote picked up a stone 
and threw it into the water, saying, “If it sinks, we perish; if 
it floats, we live.” It sank and they were very angry with him. 
He replied and said: “If we all live, and continue to increase 
as we have done, the earth will soon be too small to hold us, 
and there will be no room for the cornfields. It is better that 
each of us should live but a time on this earth and then leave 
and make room for our children.” This condemnation of man 
to death is accredited to Coyote, or his equivalent, in the 
legends of many Indian tribes. Meanwhile the flood the peo- 
ple had escaped from was rising through the hole by which 
they had reached the fifth world, and First Man, suspecting 
that there was something wrong about Coyote, directed him 
to be searched. His robe was torn from his shoulders and out 
of it dropped the young of the Water God, looking like buffalo 
calves,* spotted all over in various colors. These were at once 
thrown into the hole and immediately the waters subsided. 
Some of the Kisdni had accompanied the people from the 
fourth world, and they had brought with them an ear of corn 
for seed. This they agreed to divide with the others, but when 





* This agrees with the description of the water monster given in the stories of some of the 
other tribes. 
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it was broken in two, Coyote seized the tip end of the ear and 
ran away with it. The Kisani kept the butt, and this is why 
the Pueblo have better crops of corn than the Navaho. Then 
the Kisani moved away, as they were alarmed at the threats 
of the other people. Hence the Pueblo and the Navaho now 
live apart. 

The legend now relates various extraordinary incidents. 
The seven sacred mountains of the present Navaho country 
were made with earth brought from the similar mountains in 
the fourth world. The sun and the’ moon were made, and the 
former was given in charge to the man who had planted the 
great cane or reed in the fourth world, the moon being placed 
in charge of an old man, who had there joined them. The peo- 
ple then began to travel. and at four places where they camped 
were born monsters, which were “the fruit of the transgressions 
of the women in the fourth world when they separated from 
the men.” It is said that other monsters were born on the 
march, while others “sprang from the blood which had been 
shed during the birth of the first monsters, and all these grew 
up to become enemies and destroyers of the people.” In their 
wandering the people came to Kéntyél (Broad House) in the 
Chaco Cafion. The erection of this building is ascribed to a 
gambling god named Nohoilpi, who had descended among the 
Pueblo and had as a talisman a piece of turquoise. He won 
first their property, then their women and children, and then 
some of the men, to whom he said he would give them part of 
their property back, if they would. build him a great house. 
This was being built when the Navaho came tothe place. The 
gambler afterwards won other Pueblo. with their property, and 
the great house was soon finished. The other gods were an- 
noyed with Nohoilpi, because he had refused to give to the 
sun two great shells which he had won from the Pueblo people. 
They determined to ruin him through the agency of another 
gambler to be aided by themselves. First, however, they 
wished to know how Nohoilpi felt about refusing to part with 
the shells, and they sent Darkness to find out Darkness went 
to the gambler’s room, entered his body and searched his mind, 
and cn his return reported that he was sorry for what he had 
done. This was confirmed by Wind, who doubted whether 
Darkness had spoken the truth. Nevertheless various indoor 
and outdoor games were played, in all of which Nohoilpi was 
defeated by his opponent, by the connivance of the gods and 
the aid of various animals. The gambler lost himself, his wives 
and all his possessions. The two great shells were given to the 
sun, and when Nohoilpi cursed his enemies, the Victor, who 
had a magic bow, called the Bow of Darkness, ordered him to 
stand on the string and he was shot up into the sky as far as the 
house of the god who carries the moon, and who, says Dr. 
Matthews is supposed to be the same as the God of the Ameri- 
cans. The Moon god made a new people and sent him down 
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to Old Mexico, where he ruled over them and became the God 
of the Mexicans. 

The legend relates a number of adventures of Mai, the 
coyote, who had married a Navaho woman, some of which will 
be recognized as being widely spread amo'g the Western 
Indians, under slightly varying forms. The following story 
may be given as a specimen: Coyote goes to visit Porcupine, 
who rubbed his nose with a piece of bark until the blood 
flowed over it. He then put it on the fire, and when 
roasted, it was a piece of meat. Coyote enjoyed this much 
and invited Porcupine to make a return visit. He did so, and 
Coyote tried to imitate him in obtaining roast meat. Coyote 
fails, however, and Porcupine has to go home hungry. 

We are now introduced to the two Navaho war gods. They 
are the sons of the two divine sisters, Estsantlehi and Yolkai 
Estsan. At the end of four days they are the size of ordinary 
boys of twelve years of age. They contend with the gads 
who created them in a race, and are the winners. Their 
mothers make them bows and arrows, with which they shoot 
at the birds which act as spies for the andye or alien gods. 
Soon these monsters come towards the women’s lodge, but the 
two boys go off on a “holy trail.” They come to the abode 
of Spider Woman, who gives them charms against four 
places of danger—the rocks that crush the traveller, the reeds 
that cut him to pieces, the cave cactuses that tear him to pieces, 
the boiling sands that overwhelm him. They pass through 
these dangers in safety, and after passing by its animal and 
other sentinels reach the house of the Sun-god, Tsdéhanoai. 
The Sun-god refuses to accept them as his children until he 
has put them to the test. When satisfied with them, he asks 
what they want. They reply that they want his help to destroy 
the andye, who have eaten nearly all the people. He then gives 
them clothing of ges (iron or knives), lightning and other 
arrows, and a great stone knife club. Tsdhanaoi takes them to 
the edge of the world and, renewing his promises of aid, shoots 
them down on a streak of ligh=ning tothe topof Mt. San Mateo. 
The brothers first encounter the giant Yéitso, whom, after a 
terrible conflict, they slay. The wielder of the lightning arrows 
is Nayénézani, the elder brother, who now goes alone in search 
of Teelgét, a great four-footed beast with horns like those of a 
deer. The gopher, Nasizi, bores four tunnels for the hero to hide 
in, and a shaft from one of them to the monster’s heart. Nay- 
énézani sees the heart beating. and discharges at it his arrows 
of chain lightning. running at once into another tunnel. The 
monster rips up each tunnel in succession, but falls dead at the 
last one. After slaying other aydm, the brothers again visit 
Tsdhanoai, who is now galled the “ bearer of the sun,” to ask 
his further aid. This he promises on condition that they will 
send Estsana'lehi to the west to make a home for him. Nay- 
énézgani promises, and they receive various things to take to 
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her. The hero gives the things to his mother, and then goes 
again in search of the destroyers of his kind. He finds them 
changed, however, and his career as a slayer of the alien gods 
comes to an end. His mother accompanies the Sun-god to the 
west, taking with her many animals he made for her. With the 
concluding portion of the legend, which treats of the growth 
of the Navaho Nation, we have here noconcern, but it is full of 
interest and throws much light on the wanderings of the people. 


++ 
rT 


A MAGICAL AND MEDICAL PAPYRUS OF THE 
THIRD CENTURY.* 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 





All students of the history of medicine in early times are 
aware how intimately it was associated with magic and Sham- 
anistic practices. A valuable specimen of this mingling of 
these, happily now widely severed practices, is afforded by the 
“Demotic Magical Papyrus” just published by Messrs. F. L. 
Griffith and Herbert Thompson. 

Unfortunately for science, whilst containing a multiplicity 
of magic, it presents but a modicum of medicine, and.that of a 
very inferior description, but such as it is, it deserves mention. 
Though by its new editors entitled a ** Demotic Papyrus ” some 
short passages of the manuscript are written in Hieratic and 
Greek. Some portions of it appear to be translated from the 
Greek, whilst others are from an Egyptian dialect more ancient 
than the early Coptic into which the greater part of the treat- 
ise is rendered. 

The papyrus dates from the third century A. D. and is in 
comparatively good preservation; a matter for congratulation, 
for our present knowledge of Demotic script is so slight, that 
unless a manuscript engrossed in it is very clear, it could not 
be correctly interpreted. Its twenty-nine chapters are almost 
all devoted to incantations and invocations of the most puerile 
character; the majority of them having errotic objects in view. 
Divination has its place mostly by means of lamps and vessels, 
frequently aided by a human medium, generally a boy. Some 
divinations are by the sun and moon, but this work does not 
provide any stellar or astrological formule. Various incanta- 
tions are for curing the bites of poisonous reptiles and dogs. 
There is a short list of plant names, useful to botanists and 
philologists, as giving the Coptic and, therefore, probably the 
ancient Egyptian titles of certain species, in contact with their 
Greek names. 

The first items of a medical nature occur in Chapter xxiv. 
among recipes for “drugging a person.” The ingredients 





®Tho Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leyden,” edited by F: L. Griffith 
Herbert “Thompson. ew York and London; F. Revel & Ce, J we 
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reccommended for the purpose are scammony (convolvulus 
root), one drachm; opium, one drachm; mixed with milk. A 
second formula advises, mandragora root, one ounce; liquorice, 
one ounce; hyoscyamus (henbane), one ounce; ivy, one 
ounce; to be given in wine. The author apparently appre- 
hended possible error in selecting the ivy leaves, and there- 
tore appends a botanical description of the plant, saying: “ Ivy, 
it grows in gardens; its leaf is divided into three lobes, like a 
vine leaf; its leaf is one palm in measurement; its blossom 
like silver,” another says “gold.” This last statement may 
have arisen from the identification terms having been derived 
from some very ancient Egyptian document, for in antiquity 
in Egypt, silver was called “ white gold.” 

A recipe in some supplementary columns of writing upon 
the recto of the papyrus, is a cure recommended for the gout. 
Its contents are: one measure of Euphorbia; a half measure of 
pepper; one measure of “ pyrethrum,” probably an umbellifer, 
viz., burning to the taste; one measure of adarces, and one of 
sulphur; to be pounded together, mixed with wine and oil, and 
applicd to the painful region of the body. Some of these in- 
gredients occur in a prescription for gout preserved in a medi- 
cal work by the famous physician, Alexander of Tralles; viz., 
spurge, .pepper, pyrethrum and adarces. Dioscorides also 
mentions pyrethrum. 

Column 2 of the reverse side contains remedies for a 
sprained foot; one consisting of garlic, frankincense and oil, 
macerated together, applied as an ointment, and then the foot 
to be bathed with cold water. 

Some paragraphs are occupied with diseases of the eyes, but 
the remedies propos-d do not appear likely to have been bene- 
ficial. One, after advising various verbal spells, prescribes a 
collyrium of oil, salt and nasturtium seed. The Coptic word 
for this last. in its Sahidic dialect form, is identical with the 
* Kardamon” of Dioscorides. 

In all this class of papyri the names of the demons, deities, 
or spirits invoked are generally the merest gibberish, but one in 
this document—Erishkigal—is evidently the ancient Babylon- 
ian Persephone; Erish-ki-gal, a name recently recovered by 
means of the cuneiform inscriptions, but which it is now ap- 
parent was known in Greco-Roman-Egypt. The goddess is 
alluded to in the fragmentary mvthological cuneiform tablet 
f »und at Tel-el-Amarna, and so may have been familiarized in 
Egypt in the time of Amenophis III. and IV. 





THE TEN TEMPLES OF ABYDOS. 


BY W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


[First Published in the Egyptian Gazette.] 


For the first time, the whole history of one of the great 
national sites of Egypt has been opened before us; dating 
from the beginning of the kingdom, and ending with almost 
the last of its native kings,—from Mena about 4700 B. C., te 
Nekht-hor-heb, 370 B.C. History is here laid out before us in 
strata, from which the past can be read as we lift them away 
one from another. 

In order to read, however, one must know the alphabet of 
the subject; and that has only lately been learnt, from the pot- 
tery, the flints, the beads, which show, each, the age to which 
they belong. Excavation on a site with a long history is mere 
destruction if each stratum is not read and interpreted intel- 
ligibly as it is opened; unfortunately, this has never been done 
before on any such site. On the earliest sacred site of Abydos, 
the first capital of Egypt, temples had been piled one on the 
ruins of another, until ten ages of building stood stacked to- 
gether in about twenty feet depth of ruins. Each temple had 
become partly ruined after a few centuries, and then at last 
was pulled down, leaving a foot or two of the walls and founda- 
tions; and a new temple of a different plan was then erected 
on the ground. America is not old enough for this to be done 
even once; but London stands on a mound of over twenty feet 
of ruins, from which its past will some day be read as we now 
read that of Egypt. 

The earlier temples were all of mud brick. Stone first ap- 
pears for the doorways of the fourth temple, that of the sixth 
dynasty, about 3400 B.C. Sculptured stone walls are found of 
the eleventh dynasty; and walls were wholly of stone in the 
twelfth dynasty, about 2700 B.C., and in the later temples. 
These buildings of the well-known historic times are, how- 
ever, of much less importance to us than the earlier temples, 
which yield us fresh views of the civilization to which they 
belong. : 

About the middle of the second dynasty, say, 4300 B.C., a 
clearance of the temple offering was made, and hundreds of 
small objects more or less injured were thrown into a disused 
chamber, which served as a rubbish-hole and was later buried 
under fifteen feet of ruins. The contents of this chamber were 
old and disregarded at that time; and as the first king has been 
found close by at the same level, it seems that we should refer 
the contents of this limbo to the first dynasty, 
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THE VASE OF MENA. 


Groping in the thick brown organic mud of this rubbish- 
hole, I lifted out one by one the priceless examples of g!azed 
work and ivory of this earliest age of great art—an art of 
which we had never understood the excellence from the traces 
hitherto known. The ivory was sadly rotted, and could 
scarcely be lifted, without dropping asunder in flakes. So 
when I found that I had touched a piece, it was left, until at 
last a patch of ground was lett where several pieces of ivory 
had been observed. Cutting deep around this, I detached the 
whole block of sixty or eighty pounds of earth, and had it re- 
moved on a tray to my storeroom. There it dried gradually 
for two or three weeks; and then with a camel’s-hair paint- 
brush I began to gently dissect it and trace the ivory figures. 
Not a single piece was broken or spoilt by thus working it out, 
and noble figures of lions, a bear, a large ape, and several boys 
came gradually to light. Suddenly a patterned robe and then 
a marvellous face appeared in the dust, and there came forth 
from his six-thousand-year sleep one of the finest portrait 
figures that has ever been seen. A single photograph can 
give but little idea of the subtlety of the face and the expres- 
sion, which changes with every fresh light in which it is seen. 


THE Crown OF UPPER EcpyrtT. 


Wearing the crown of Upper Egypt and clad in his thick 
embroidered robe, this old king, wily yet feeble with the weight 
of years, stands for the diplomacy and statecraft of the oldest 
civilized kingdom that we know. No later artist of Egypt, no 
Roman portrait-maker, no Renaissance Italian, has outdone 
the truth and expression of this oldest royal portrait, coming 
from the first dynasty of Egypt. The simplicity and lack of 
pretension are almost baffling; it does not claim any idealism 
or beauty, it scarcely seems to intend to be so fine or powerful, 
and yet it appeals equally to the first artists and to the ordinary 
man. No other object has so generally compelled the admira- 
tion of visitors in any of our annual exhibitions. 

That this did not stand alone as astray phenomenon is seen 
by the group of other ivories, of which we may instance a very 
small one of a woman, which shows the same character of work 
in simplicity and directness, and in the perfectly natural ex- 
pression of the statuettes. Among other figures discovered, 
those of boys, standing, walking, and seated, are all true and 
unconventional in form, and show firm and accurate modelling. 
A little bear seated on the ground and couchant lions and a 
mastiff show that animals were studied and understood as well 
as men. We must now grant in future that a complete art had 
arisen nearly seven thousand years ago, and that it has seldom 
been equalled and hardly ever surpassed in the five fresh births 
of art which have occupied the course of human history, 


, 
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Nor was the skill of technical work neglected. The abund- 
ance of vases and bowls, cut from the hardest and most refrac- 
tory materials,—granite, syenite, porphyry, rock-crystal, and 
obsidian,—which we found in the royal tombs of this age, show 
a taste and ability for fine mate.ial and work which was never 
equalled in later times. And the mastery of glazing provided 
large vases with the royal name inlaid. This was part of a 
globular vase, eight inches wide, of green glaze, with the royal 
hawk name inlaid with purple glaze. Here we have the prop- 
erty of the oldest king in the world, whose name is preserved 
by history—M-na, the first king of the first dynasty of Egypt. 
This vase must have been handled by this figurehead of all 
monarchy, and almost certainly was dedicated by him in the 
primitive temple of the capital. 

Strange, indeed, it is to look on so personal a link, and to 
think that the whole sum of what we know as human experi- 
ence has come and gone since this was last worthily handled; 
the pyramids, Thothmes, Rameses, the Greek, the Roman, the 
Northmen, all were unthought of when this last saw the light. 

The use of colored glazes was also carried out on a great 
scale for wall decoration. Thick tiles, a foot high and half as 
wide, were made, fully glazed in green on both sides, and pro- 
vided witn a deep keying on the back, and grooves to hold 
thick copper wires to thread them together, so that one could 
not be lifted without moving those on either side. The surface 
was ribbed to represent papyrus stems; and there was a band 
of tiles of papyrus heads along the top of the stem tiles. This 
glazed tiling was also made in a great variety of sizes and pat- 
terns—some ribbed, some fluted, some plain, some inlaid with 
inscriptions, and others copied from matwork design. Another 
light on the architecture is given by the glazed vases copied 
from the lotus capitals, showing that such a form was already 
inuse. The complete capital is of green glaze with purple 
spots, the same polychrome as the Mena vase, and probably 
from the same factory. The form of the top, with a slightly 
raised disk, is evidently copied from the architectural detail of 
a capital. The other work in glazed pottery is of great variety. 
‘Figures of men, women and childr. n, captives and servants; 
figures of baboons innumerable, of various qwadrupeds and 
birds; model vases and shrines; toggles for fastening the dress, 
and beads of many forms—all subjects came alike to the ready 
hand of this early potter. He modelled the forms in the silic- 
eous paste, and then covered them with the hard coat of glaze 
which binds the material firmly together, and which has in 
many pieces even kept its color after thousands of years in wet 
ground. 

An entirely new class of glaze work is the tile with relief 
designs and inscripticns. One whole tile I picked out of the 
mud, which has a figure of an aboriginal negro chief, and his 
name and locality. This proves of particular interest, as he 
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belonged to the “ fortress of the Anu,” a people with whom the 
early Egyptians were continually at war, and the day of whose 
destruction was a yearly festival down to late times. From 
this tile we now know that the Anu were the negro races of the 
southern border, which the Egyptians had such difficulty in 
holding back. The Sudan question is as old as the beginning 
of history. 

In another chamber we found a large number of sacred 
figures, which had been carefully put away when thought too 
rude for the devotions of more civilized times. Few, if any, 
were as late in style as those which I had taken out of the mud 
in the great rubbish-pit; and judging from that, and their 
resemblance to figures found some years ago at Hierakenpolis, 
it is probable that these are as early or earlier than the age of 
Mena, and so touch the close of the prehistoric time. The 
most curious, and probably the oldest, objects here were some 
very elementary figures of baboons, and other purely natural 
stones. The figures of baboons are very slightly worked. Rude 
lumps of limestone had been picked up, having a slight re- 
semblance to the form of the animal; and then a little pound- 
ing away of the surface had improved them into an unmistak- 
able connection, helped in some cases by a few scores scraped 
with a flint. The first of these is only pounded, like an Easter 
Island idol; the second is the most improved, by scratching a 
mouth and eyes; the third and fifth have only a broad groove 
hammered to divide the head from tht body and mark the 
snout. And we see in the fourth a natural flint selected for its 
resemblance to the baboon, and slightly improved by knock- 
ing off a few awkward projections; there can be no question 
as to the intention of placing this flint with the other element- 
ary figures; they were all alike kept in honor of the sacred 
cynocephalus baboon. But with these figures, which are seven 
or eight inches high, there were two much larger flints, two or 
three feet high. They were set upright in the chamber, and 
had evidently been selected, out on the desert, a mile or more 
away, and brought into the temple, associated with the very 
primitive baboon figures, and placed on end with them. All 
this attention to them is only explained by looking at their re- 
semblance to animal forms. In the first one we see a quad- 
ruped on its hind legs, the head having been lost at the break 
on the top. In the second stone there is the baboon torm 
tolerably evident. 

We cannot but see here the primitive fetish stones, such as 
the Papuan will now collect and reverence. Thus we touch 
the Egyptian behind all art and civilization, back in the time 
when the stray resemblances of nature caught the attention of 
the mind as yet untrained to disentangle the connections of 
things. That mind is by no means now extinct; the coat of 
arms of cardinals are quoted in telegrams as forecasts of their 
probable papacy, in accord with a supposed prophecy, and the 
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name of a ship is supposed to link its fate with that of its 
namesake. Most men pick up their fetish stones by the way- 
side in life, and imagine connections which strike thei: fancy. 

But these stones, found tar below the polished statues of an 
Egyptian temple, upen our eyes to the source of sculpture. 
We see here that man did not first sit down with a block of 
stone and determine to carve some figure, but he picked up 
some strange weird form that seemed as if it must be some- 
thing else than all the rest of the stones around; he treasured 
it, venerated it, improved it so as to piously help nature; and 
little by little he became bolder, until the finished statue did 
not even need the least resemblance of the block to start with. 
I envy the glow of the first man who saw that any stone would 
do, and that he need not be the servant of nature and only 
adopt what was indicated to him. Such are the glimpses of 
the rise of art which these stones give us; but these were by no 
means the earliest examples of such notions, as prehistoric 
man in Egypt had long existed, though here we touch a sur- 
vival of the primitive ideas in these rude untouched fetish 
stones set up in. the first temple of Abydos. 


THE CAMEL IN EGypTIAn History. 


In the same chamber with these early sculptures we found 
also a modelled pottery head of acamel. So far this animal 
was unknown in early times in Egypt. Not a single figure of 
or allusion to the camel is found there before Greek times, 
although familiar in Syria from the days of Abraham. Here 
we find that at least in the first dynasty the camel was kncwn 
to the Egyptians. 

A similar throw-back in history occurs when we find a piece 
of iron ina bundle of copper tools of the sixth dynasty, or 
about 3400 B.C. Hitherto not a scrap of iron had been found 
which could be certainly dated before 1000 B.C. in Egypt, and 
it was not in familiar use till Greek times. But we see now that 
in some way the Egyptians got a bit of iron, apparently only 
worked into a wedge, two or three thousand years earlier. 

It is not only the history of Egypt that we recover deep 
down in its ruins, but also that of Europe. Some years ago I 
found foreign pottery in the prehistoric time, and the earliest 
stage of painted Greek pottery in the royal tombs of the first 
dynasty. Now, of the same age, we find in the temple a whole 
class of black pottery which is not Egyptian and is clearly 
Greek in its forms. I took a piece of it in my pocket to Crete; 
and there, on the terrace of Dr. Evans’ house at Knossos, I 
picked up the exact parallel to it, undistinguishable in color, 
material, and polish. Unfortunately the Cretan pieces are much 
broken, and the forms have not been yet restored for compari- 
son with the amphora and bottle which I found; but more than 
a dozen black bowls from the temple are like those of Crete. 
As to the age, this pottery belongs to the late neolithic period 
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in Crete, which must be of 4000 B. C., or earlier, in good accord 
with the Egyptian cate of about 4500 B.C. for this class of 
pottery. It is only by thus connecting the early dawn of 
Europe with the mure complete history of Egypt that we can 
recover more of our own past, and trace surely the various 
steps by which our present civilization has been built up. To 
understand the action of the present time, to grasp the mean- 
ing of the tendencies of its religion, its politics, and its life, 
without knowing the stages by which it has grown, is as in- 
effective as to look at geography without the geology which 
has determined it and which controls it. Just as the strata be- 
low preserve to geography of the past, and have formed and 
will yet regulate in future the surroundings of mankind, so the 
past civilizations have formed the social present, and will yet 
control the future of man. 


THE PERSONALITY OF CHEOPS. 


We come down now from this beginning of the high civil- 
ization, which is only now brought before us, and some eight 
centuries later we meet, at 4000 B. C., a name which has never 
fallen into oblivion, but has kept its place as that of one of the 
leading figures of history. By the pen of Herodotus the per- 
sonality of Cheops has passed over from the wreck of Egypt- 
ian literature, safe and sound into the Greek world, and so to 
our days. The character of this great and masterful ruler is the 
oldest that has been handed down in the memory of every 
generation since his time. In all ages to offend a priesthood 
is asure title to infamy; and whether it be Cheops or Manasseh, 
Leo the Iconoclast or Henry II., the result isthe same. In this 
light must we read the history of Cheops, who is said to have 
“abandoned himself to every kind of depravity. He closed 
ail the temples, forbade the Egyptians to offer sacrifices, and 
ordered them all to work for himself,” as Herodotus records. 
Manetho likewise says that “he was supercilious to the gods,” 
but adds, strangely, that he “wrote the sacred book which is 
greatly valued by the Egyptians.” This apparent contradic- 
tion shows how we are to read the abuse which precedes it. Of 
the depravity there is io evidence beyond a confiscation of 
religious endowments; of his real religion there is the pr of 
that he edited or wrote a work which was valued in ages after- 
wards, and the temples of Bubastis, of Koptos, and of Denderah, 
all show him as a religious founder. Hitherto we have had no 
portrait to enable us to judge the man as an acquaintance, to 
estimate his abilities, his ideas, and his nature; and he has re- 
mained an enigma which no historian has fully understood. 

At last we can look into his character face to face. In one 
of the storerooms of the temple of Abydos many figures had 
been thrown aside, probably in the sixth dynasty. Those of 
wood had entirely decayed, and mere films of painted stucco 
were left in the earth; but one little figure of ivory about three 
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inches high had preserved its original polish almost complete. 
The workmen in digging had broken the head off, and brought 
me the figure headless. When I cleaned it, and found the 
Horus name of Cheops (Khufu) upon the throne, it was evi- 
dent that no trouble was too great to recover the head—the 
only portrait of one ot the greatest kings. I anxiously in- 
quired of all the boys where they had thrown the earth, and 
marked out the possible limits of our search; and then began 
a sifting of every morsel, in order to find a piece no bigger 
than the tip of the little finger. A whole day the boys sifted, 
and day after day they went on sifting a great bank of earth; 
one week passed, and then another; but at the end of the third 
week of incessant sifting the precious face was found in perfect 
state, and the next day the back of the head completed the 
figure, and Khufu once more sat in all his dignity before us. 
We can now study the nature of this great monarch. - The 
first thing that strikes us is the enormous driving- power of the 
man, the ruling nature which it seems impossible to resist, the 
determination which is above all constraint and all opposition. 
As far as force of will goes, the strongest characters in history 
would look pliable in this presence. Wher we analyze it we 
see the ideality of the upper part of the face—the far look in 
the eyes, and the high cheek-bone; the expression of concep- 
tion and construction and the attaining of great ends. And 
when we look below, to the mouth and jaw, we feel the terrific 


force which carried forward his ideals, the all-compelling power 
to which no man could say nay. There is no face quite parallel 
‘ to this in all the portraits we know,—Egyptian, Greek, Roman 
or modern. 


Face To Face WitH Kuvure. 


Face to face with Khufu we can better understand the record 
that we have of his acts. No doubt such a man, with great ideals 
and unlimited strength of will, did many unpleasants things; 
but the sight of such a face wipes away any such notion of per- 
sonal baseness or evil nature. And this reform and economic 
revolution was the step toward the resumption of the wealth 
of the country by the state. The king was all in all to the 
Egyptians—lawgiver, administrator, organizer, general, high 
priest; and after putting an end to the wasteful service of the 
religion, ‘“ he made them all work for himself.” The name of 
Khufu still remains at some of the great temples, at a vast 
quarry of alabaster, on the rocks of Sinai, and above all at the 
Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, which is the greatest mass of ma- 
sonry and contains some of the most accurate work that has 
ever been put together by mortal man. Such were the triumph- 
ant results of this ruling will, of which we now see the living 
expression set before us. 

The accounts of the reign of Khufu have been slighted by 
some writers as improbable. But this year an entire confirma- 
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tion was found in excavating the temples at Abydos. At the 
bottom of all was a temple of the first dynasty; above that an- 
other temple of the second dynasty; and then at the fourth 
dynasty there was.a blank in the ruins, with no great walls or 
building, but only a hearth of vegetable ashes, among which 
were hundreds of little pottery offerings, without a single bone 
of a sacrifice. Here we actually saw before us the abolition of 
the temple and the sacrifices, and the substitution of the clay 
models of no value, in place of the costly offerings which had 
sustained the priesthood. After that the system of temples 
revived, and increased in cost and grandeur to the end of the 
history. But the political economy of Khufu stood revealed, 
and Herodotus was vindicated, 

Rows of pits are sunk, and the earth thrown out, until build- 
ings are reached, and then each wall is followed and traced, 
and one structure below another is cleared, until all the past ° 
history of the series of temples is exposed, and every fragment 
has been transferred to the plans which permanently secure 
the facts. 

More than four thousand measurements and a thousand 
levels were taken to unravel the history of these temples of 
Abydos; and every day I was cutting sections of the earth with 
trowel and knife to trace in the mud soil the course of the 
mud-brick walls. The pillager merely in search of antiquities 
would find only two or three dozen inscribed stones and much 
worthless pottery; but for the historian and arehzologist there 
was the history of the land for four thousand years in that 
twenty feet of ruins. I have to thank England and America 
equally for enabling these discoveries to be carried on by 
means of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, in the publication 
of which the detailed results are given. 





PERSONAL DIVINITIES AND NATURE POWERS IN 
AMERICA. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


We have passed in review the different aboriginal religions 
of America, and come at last to the one that seems the most 
important of all, viz.: the worship of the personal divinities 
in combination with the nature powers. We use the double 
title because some have doubted whether the element of per- 
sonality was strong enough to be used alone, and because the 
worship of the Nature powers is so prominent, and especially 
be cause of the analogies which may be drawn between the 
personal gods of this continent and those which are worshiped 
in Oriental lands. We claim, however, that there was a com- 
bination of the two in the religious cult of the civilized tribes, 
and that personal gods were worshiped, and eclipsed the wor- 
ship of the Nature powers so as to be distinguished from them, 
each one being worshiped by religious rites which were dis- 
tinctive. The objects of worship arranged according to their 
order of progress are as follows: 1, Animal totems; 2, the Na. 
ture powers, including the sun, moon, stars, and the points of 
the compass, and the elements, such as fire, water, earth and air; 
3, the “ Culture heroes,” these were partly natural and partly 
supernatural, but were worshiped as the heroes or chief divinities 
of certain tribes; 4, the Law-givers, these were represented as 
human persons, who appeared and gave laws and established 
governments, but disappeared; 5, last of all were the personal 
gods. These received personal names and were worshiped as 
personal gods, though they had different spheres of action. 
Chief among them were the God of Peace, the God of War, 
the God of Death, also the goddesses of maternity and the 
gods and goddesses that represented the elements. 

It is well known that the gods of the Greeks, Romans, 
Babylonians, and Assyrians were primarily the representatives 
of the Nature powers, but personal attributes were ascribed to 
them. We think of them only as personal gods and fail to 
draw the analogy. Such is the case with the older gods of 
the Greeks, for Uranus is always represented as dwelling 
above in the skies and as the supreme ruler of the universe, 
and in him we recognize the natural and personal attributes. 
The same is the case with the Egyptian divinities of which 
Isis and Osiris were the chief. Isis was called the mother 
goddess, for she was the mother of Horus, but many of the 
Egyptian divinities were only personifications of the Nature 

owers. This is shown by the story of Osiris. He was slain by 
Typho, his body was divided into twelve parts and thrown into 
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the sea, but was gathered and hidden in the tree at Biblos. 
The parts symbolized the twelve months of the year, and the 
overflow of the Nile, and the hiding in the tree symbolized the 
part which water has in the growth of the tree. The most 
suggestive feature in the story is that Isis finally discovers the 
eleven parts of Osiris, and puts them together and restores 
them to life, only one part being left off; thus symbolizing the 
resurrection of nature in the spring time. In like manner the 
gods of the Babylonians are seen to represent the Nature 
powers, though they are so personified that we forget this, and 
are interested only in their personal characterand career. There 
were, to be sure, in Babylonia, three periods which were so 
near together, that the worship of the Nature powers and the 
personal divinities and the human characters, called the Law- 
Givers, became blended, and yet if we study them more care- 
fully we find they represent three classes, and belong to three 
distinct periods. 

In America we find the distinctions between the personal 
gods, the Law-givers, and the Nature powers so dim that we fail 
to separate them, and either regard them all as personifications 
of nature, or consider them as personal divinities ruling over 
all, and at times think of them only as human teachers, strange 
visitors from a foreign land, though the moral character of the 
divinities fall far below that of other Law-givers and human 
founders of religion. 

In the Scriptures the case is different, for from the first 
chapter to the last, the personality of God is brought out clearly, 
and there is no reference whatever to the Nature powers, nor 
even the blending of the Law-giver with the personal divinity. 
This constitutes the difference between the Scriptures and all 
pagan writings, for notwithstanding that there are many sacred 
books among the pagans, we do not fail to recognize in 
them the operations of nature as the basis of all. There 
were many great masters who came in and established systems 
which became the standards of thought, but these were evi- 
dently human, and had a human history, though some of them 
have been deified, so that we regard them as the divinities of 
the people, and yet they were only human beings. Some have 
stumbled over these, and have imagined that the personal gods 
of America were actual persons who came to America from 
some other land, and they point out the fact that the chief god 
is represented as white, having long hair, and wearing a robe; 
assuming that he was some unknown visitor from Oriental 
countries. 

Now the resemblance between the personal gods of America 
and those of the Eastern lands, is a sufficient explanation of 
this. These gods all seem to be supernatural beings, but they 
were always connected with the natural objects which were 
known to the members of the particular tribes, and the worship 
of them was purely local. Still there was such a resemblance 
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between them that they seem to have been not merely the 
heroes of one tribe, but of entire stocks, and so they help us 
to understand aboriginal history. . 

It is true that their personal history and character did 
bridge the distance which would naturally exist between a 
rude untrained mind and a spiritual ugseen being, but there 
was an unconscious process that led the people to ascribe to 
them a supernatural character, for some of them are repre- 
sented as having a high moral character and having established 
the religious system which prevailed. 

We are to notice also that there were many Culture heroes 


in America, who represented the powers of nature, but could 
to history. These Cul- 
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It appears that the Culture heroes had become so scattered 
from one another and in scenes and surroundings to which they 
gradually became accustomed; thus proving that they be- 
tribes to their new habitations. This,is an important point, 
for it throws light on the migrations of the Indian tribes, and 
illustrate: the Algonquins were scattered from the coast of 
Maine to the south shore of Hudson’s Bay, and from there to 
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® The cut represents the hieroglyphics of the deities, as made out by Dr. D. G. Brinton. 
The first line Itzamna; the second, the North Star; the third, the Moon God; the fourth, the 
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also scattered along the Atlantic coast as far south as the 
Potomac; their habitat being mainly on both sides of the chain 
of the Great Lakes and north of the Ohio River, but stretch- 
ing down the Atlantic coast. The study of myths and sym- 
bols, as well as the language, has confirmed this. 

The Iroquois are supposed to have belonged to the same 
stock as the Cherokees, and perhaps with the same stock as the 
Dakotas; the study of the language giving rise to this theory. 
The study of the myths and the symbols of these different 
tribes rather confirms the opinion of the linguists, though the 
change of the scenery and surroundings have modified their 
mythology. The same is true of the tribes which were situa- 
ted on the Pacific coast. Some of the linguists think that the 
tribes of the Southwest came down from the Northwest and 
settled in the central provinces, but developed their mythology 
from the same sources, and claim that their languages have 
many features in common. We find, however, that the tribes 
on the Northwest coast have a mythology entirely different 
from that of the Southwest, as the divinities which they wor- 
shipped were the raven, bear, whale, and-other animals which 
abound in the forests of the North, but the divinities of the 
civilized tribes were personal beings, and were represented by 
Idols which were covered with a great variety of symbols. 

This conformity of religion to the surroundings is also illus- 
trated in the case of the tribes of the deep interior, for here 
the mythology is drawn from the mount:ins and rocks, the 
Navajoes having one set of divinities, the Pueblos another set, 
the wild tribes of the region another set, thus showing that 
tribal lines, as well as scenery, had effect upon the native 
religions. 

We have given this general review of the systems which 
prevailed throughout the continent, in order to bring out the 
fact that certain tribes worshipped personal divinities and at 
the same time deified the Nature powers, and made their 
attributes resemble those of the personal gods. We may say, 
that the several classes were constantly interchanged. The attri- 
butes of the one were ascribed to that of another, the attri- 
butes of nature and those of the personal gods being so closely 
associated that they were both worshiped. 

Another element seems, moreover, to have been introduced 
into the mythology of these civilized tribes of the Southwest, 
viz., the worship of kings and queens, for their statues are every- 
where present. These statues are decorated with all the orna- 
ments and jewels and garments and emblems of wealth and 

ower, So that we recognize them as designed to represent 
ings and queens and persons of royalty, as well as priests and 
officers clothed with authority. On the other hand, the gods 
which personified the Nature powers were generally plainer in 
their dress and appearance, and they had symbols about them 
which were suggestive of all the elements and show plainly 
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their sphere of activity, three classes of symbo!s being mani- 
fest. It will be acknowledged that there were different periods 
and different nations and races represented by these personal 
gods, the earliest period having been ascribed to the Mayas, 
but the later to the Nahuas. In this respect they also resem- 
bled the gods of the Babylonians, Accadians, and Assyrians, 
for these belonged: some to an early, and some to a later date. 
The earliest were ascribed to the Accadians. We also recog- 
nize in these personal gods the lines of ethnic descent, as we 
do in the gods of the East, especially the gods of the Greeks 
and the Romans, and fo a degree the early Babylonians. The 
main difference is that they are surrounded by scenery and 
circumstances which are peculiar to this continent, and not 
found in the Old World. The belief in the personal divinities 
as distinguished from the animal, was the result of progress, 
and appeared only among those nations which had reached a 
certain degree of civilization. 

We have, then, in these regions of the Southwest a picture of 
the rise of society, the development of religion, and the growth 
of mythology, which is very important. The worship of the 
personal gods along with the Nature powers resembles that 
which prevailed in the regions of the East, though the isolation 
of the continent brought about a different order of symbols, a 
different class of myths, and different divinities, and yet very 
striking resemblances may be recognized between all these sys- 
tems and those found in the Eastern continent. It is true that 
the ethnography of the East isolated the gods of Baby- 
lonians from those of the Greeks, as well as the gods of the 
Greeks, from those of the Egyptians, as the desert on one side 
and the sea upon the other presented barriers over which 
religion did not fass until late in history. 

It will be noticed that physical barriers aften separate religi- 
ous systems as much as they do language or tribal history, but 
with the so-called civilized tribes languzge, history and territorial 
proximity, all serve to give similarity to their divinities, but 
serve to make great differences between them and the divinities 
of the wild tribes. There were, to be sure, time periods 
which separated the personal gods of the Mayas from those of 
the Nahuas, but there came in between the two, certain other 
periods, especially the Toltec period, which so bridged the 
space that the mythology became strangely blended. ‘Ihe pre- 
Toltec period embraced the semi-mythic traditions of the early 
civilization and brings before us one class of divinities. The 
Toltec period brings before us another class; the Chicimec still . 
another; the Aztec period another. The first extends to the 
sixth century, the second to the eleventh century, the third to 
the fifteenth century, and the fourth, the Aztec, to the time of 
the Discovery. 

In the pre-Toltec period, vague traditions point to the 
cradle of American civilization, and to the Votanic empire, In 
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the Toltec period the personal divinities and the gods re- 
sembled one another in many respects. In the Toltec period 
the statues of divinities, as well as the architecture of the 
temples and the symbols contained in the palaces, show that 
the worship of personal gods was very closely associated with 
that of the Nature powers, as the religion of the period evi- 
dently gave direction to art and architecture, as well as to the 
literature which prevailed. There was a change in the geo- 
graphical location as time went on, for the mythology and the 
ritual moved northward. This appears from the study of the 
statues and glyphs. 

Statues are tound in great numbers in the Umasintla Valley. 
These statues are covered with a great number of symbols, 
but present a great variety of drapery and show that the kings 
and priests lived amid great magnificence and the gods par- 
took of their power. 

In the Aztec period the divinities also partook of the mag- 
nificence which prevailed, but their personal and moral char- 
acter were very much changed, for the warlike traits of the peo- 
ple had been developed by long conflict, and the war gods 
came to the front; the Fair God, Quetzatlcoatl, having been sup- 
planted by Tezcatlipoca, the War God. We find that the his- 
tory of the two nations has been so well preserved in the cal- 
endar stones and in the codices, as well as in the sacred books, 
that we may compare it with those which prevailed in the far 
East. We are sure that the personal divinities were designed 
to represent the Nature powers, for there are so many images 
which are covered with symbols which can be interpreted in 
no other way. Of course it is not expected that the same 
zodiacal system existed in America, as that which prevailed in 
the far East. Yet, in so far asthe ordinary Nature powers could 
be represented, they served as the drapery and ornament of 
the personal gods and divinities which were worshiped. These 
ornaments and symbols varied according to the period to 
which they belong, as the Aztec period was marked by one 
class of symbols, the Toltec by another; and the oldest of all 
belong to the time of the ancient Maya civilization. The 
monuments of the north are different from those of the south, 
not only because they are newer and belong to a later period, 
but because they belong to a different system and have a dif- 
fereut class of symbols. It is true that we find certain symbols 
scattered throughout the whole region, such as the serpent, the 
cross, the tree, and the suastika; but there are other ‘symbols, 
such as the manitou face, the hook, the Toltec eye, and the 
crouching lion or tiger, which are not found in the symbols of 
the Aztecs. Still the Maya system was quite in accord with 
that of the Nahuas, as we find symbols resembling those of 
the Mayas in Palenque, Ococingo, and Copan, for these cities 
were devoted to the worship of the gods during the Toltec 
period, and perhaps before that time. 
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It was through the position of the kings and fear of the 
priests, that so much of the wealth of the common people was 
concentrated in the cities. Yet there were outside the cities, 
upon the summit of the mountains, images of coyotes and of a 
colossal figure of a winged beast, which watched over the 
fountains from which the water flowed, which supplied the city. 
This shows that there was still remaining something of the 
old animal worship which prevailed among the wild tribes. 
These were artificial, but there were natural objects which sym- 
bolized the same thought. The tradition, however, which most 
impressed the people was about Quezaticoatl, who came from 
the East wearing across upon his robe. This, however, is only 
one account, for another tradition represents him as having the 
character and appearance of a monk or a priest, and yet his 
influence became very great over the people. 

There is a tradition, also, of three white men having ap- 
peared in the midst of the civilization which had prevailed, 
and who introduced systems of religion resembling those of 
the East, but so far as the evidence of the monuments go, it 
would seem that the priests hai great power and that the kings 
lived in great magnificence. There is a discrepancy between 
these two accounts, for the priests generally wore different 
garments from the kings, and were devoted to their office, and 
their style of dress was quite in contrast with that which pre- 
vailed among the kings; but judging -from the statues which 
have been discovered in the midst of the forest of the Umasin- 
tla Valley. we may conclude that the story had come down from 
previous generations, and had been one means of perpetuating 
the priestly power. It is remarkable that the priests and the 
kings could have continued to rule the people so long, and that 
the magnificence should have been perpetuated during so many 
changes and so many wars. 

It would seem, however, that the personal divinities which 
represented the Nature powers were worshiped to the very 
close of the chapter, although their moral character changed 
greatly with the change of events. The ancient divinities of 
the Toltecs and Mayas apparently had been peaceful -and 
delighting in the peaceful pursuits of the people, but the 
modern divinities, especially those of the Aztecs, became very 
war-like and seemed to delight in the war-like pursuits of the 
people. Many wars began late in history and the human sacri- 
fices increased as the wars continued. 

In 1512 there were great acivities and many sacrifices, and 
a new sacrificial stone was dedicated. During the next few 
years Montezuma seems to have determined by brilliant ex- 
ploits to defy the predictions of magicians and shake off his 
own superstitious fears, but his people had grown tired of war, 
and the tribes around were hostile and notwithstanding his 
prosperity and power he had reason to fear the overthrow of his 
followers; though the common people had been so long subject 
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to the power of the king that they had no expectation or desire 
for deliverance. 

The practice of human sacrifice served to perpeiuate this 
abject condition. There was another cause at work, viz.. the 
combination of the priests and rulers in the different cities. 
There is a record of a compact between the Mexicans and 
the surrounding tribes in the Valley of Mexico, that battles 
should take place at regular intervals on battle ground set 
apart, for the sole purpose of obtaining victims for sacrifice. 

There was a fortress built, and a garrison known as Monte 
Alban built by the Aztecs. The object was to secure cap- 
tives for the grand dedication of Huitzilopochtli, which took 
place in 1546. Montezuma up to the time of the arrival of the 
Spaniards had led his army against nearly all the tribes sur- 
rounding the city, in order that he might gain captives to be 
sacrificed to his divinities; thousands of them were brought 
in and one after another led to the summit of the pyramids 
where the priests threw them upon the sacrificial stone, tore 
their hearts out and threw them into the face of the sun, and 
their bodies down the sides of the pyramids where they were 
seized upon by the people and devoured, as if in a retigious 
ceremony. These were the offerings presented to Huitzilo- 
pochtli, the god of war, and to Tezcatlipoca, the god of death, 
whose statue or idol was placed over the entrance to the court, 
which surrounded the pyramid, There were-also shrines 
within the court in the shape of serpents’ heads, filled with 
fire,and other symbols. These show how strangely the system 
of religion had been affected by the long wars which dis- 
tinguished the reign of Montezuma. It is probable that this 
practice «° offering human sacrifice had greatly increased and 
was one result of the wars. Montezuma had ascended the 
throne amid great disturbances and had gained power over the 
tribes surrounding, who arose in revolt because of his cruelties, 
and yet the power of the priests seemed to keep up the prac- 
tice and increase the superstition of the monarch. The sacri- 
fiees which he offered did not satisfy the conscience of Monte- 
zuma. His mind was full of fear, and so he readily submitted 
to Cortez. imagining that he was the Fair God, who had re- 
turned and who might deliver him from his enemies. This 
mingling of rage and fear was the natural consequence of the 
wars and the sacrifices which were offered. The evidence is 
that the system which had prevailed under the Toltecs was far 
more peaceful, and that the gods which were worshiped were 
more kindly in their spirit and represented the more kindly 
operations of nature. 

There were thirteen principal gods, the most notable being 
the God of Providence, the God of War, the God of Winds, 
and the God of Water. The God of Providence had a seat in 
the sky and had uhder his care all human affairs; the God of 
Water was considered as the fertilizing power, and his dwelling 
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was in the highest of the mountains, where he arranges the 
clouds; the God of War was the principal protector oi the 
Aztecs, and their guide in their wanderings. These gods were 
supernatural beings and had great power, Quetzatlcoatl had 
all riches of gold and silver and of green stones, and a great 
abundance of ornaments. 

The city of Cholula was the place in which this god was 
best known. Cholula was given to commerce and handicraft, 
and worshiped Quetzatlcoatl, who was the God of merchand- 
ise. He came from the parts 
of Yucatan to the city of 
Cholula. He was a white 
man, a portly person, with 
a broad brow, great eyes, 
and la ge beard; chaste and 
quiet and distinguished by 
moderation in all ‘things. 

The people had good rea- 

sons for the reverence and 

devotion with which they 

regarded him. He taught 

the silversmiths their art; 

he desired no sacrifice of 

the blood of manoranimals; 

he prohibited or forbade 

all war and violence. The 

name “Quetzatlcoatl” 

means “snake plumage,” or 

*‘snake that has plumage ”; 
this was his symbol of 
power. He was, according: 
to historians, high priest in 
the city of Tulan; from that 
place he went to Cholula. 
Though in temporal things 
he was ruler of Tulan, in 
all spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical matters, he was chief 
pontiff in Cholula. A superior character was ascribed to him, 
and was brought out by his personal history, a history which in 
some respects resembles that of Christ himself. 

Quezatlcoatl’s repugnance to the shedding of human blood 
was such that he voluntarily abandoned his throne and disap- 
peared. The story is that he embarked in a canoe made of 
snake skins and returned to the east, the quarter from which 
he had come, though this comes from the tendency to per- 
sonify. The personal character of this divinity is very attrac- 
tive to modern minds, for he lost everything from the machi- 


CUCULAN, CHIEF GOD OF THE MAYAS.* 





® This cut represents Cuculcan, one of the personal gods of the Mayas, in various activities, 
‘watching over the growing grain and drawing stores from the vase, &c. 
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nations of his enemy Tezcatlipoca, but he endured his changes 
and calamities with patience, and entered with calmness into 
his new life and finally disappeared. 

There were four gods who were created and bore the human 
image; their great clear eyes swept rapidly over all; they saw 
the woods and rocks, the lakes and the sea, the mountains and 
valleys; they complimented all and admired all. They returned 
thanks, and said we have received light, we speak, we walk, we 
taste, we hear and understand, we know both that which is 
near and that which is far off, we see all things, both great and 
small, in all heaven and earth. Thanks, then, to the creator, 
we have been created and, therefore, we are. 

But the gods were not wholly pleased with their work; they 
said these men are too perfect, they know and understand too 
much. Then the four men slept, and there was a council in 
Heaven, and four women were made. Next after them were 
other men created, ancestors of other people. The language 
of all the families was confused, and no one of the four men 
could understand the speech of another. Next the three tribal 
gods were turned into stone, and they worshiped the gods that 
became stone,—offered them the blood of beasts and birds. 
Toward the end of their long life these beings were impelled 
to lay before their gods a more awful offering than the life of 
senseless beasts. They began to wet their altars with the 
heart’s blood of human victims. Man was made four times 
and four times destroyed, and so there were four ages. This 
is not a modern tradition, for it is perpetuated by the symbols 
contained in the calendar stone. The first age was the age of 
the sun, and was called the sun of the water by which every 
living thing was destroyed. The second age was that of the 
earth; it was closed by a great earthquake. The third age 
was that of the air; it was ended by a tempest. The fourth 
age is fire, and is to be ended by complete conflagration. 

Now this record of Creation and the symbols which are 
given to each, show that the Nature powers were all worshiped 
and that there were divinities representing each. The trans- 
formation of the divinities occurred: Nanahuatszin was changed 
into the sun, and Tezcatecazl into the moon, 

This indicates that even the four quarters of the sky and 
the earth were presided over by-the different divinities, ex- 
actly as with the wild tribes. The elements were symbolized: 
the water by reed, the fire by flint, the air a tempest which 
overthrew a house. All of them are portrayed on the calender 
stone, 

It is to be noticed that among the wild tribes, the four quar- 
ters of the sky were ascribed to the personal divinities, and 
that these were called upon in all their religious ceremonies. 
Through their aid disease was banished. In this respect the 
system resembled that of the East, for Ormuzd was the, God 
of Light; Indra, the God of Earth; Kali, the God of Fire; 
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Ahriman, the God of Death. Bancroft says: “The Quiches 
had a multitude of other gods who presided over the destinies 
of men. The places where they most loved to linger were 
dark deep spots in the undisturbed silence of the grotto, at 
the foot of some steep precipice, beneath the shade of mighty 
trees, especially where the water trickled forth from the roots 
and from the mountain. 

“The Quiches had a divinity called Gucumatz and Hurakan. 
He represented thunder and lighthing and the thunder bolt, 
three phases—the flash, the streak ot lightning, and the thun- 
der bolt, giving the conception of the trinity. There wasa 
family of gods who had special temples in the habitations of 
the princes.” 

The Yucatecs believed that there were four brothers, who 
were called the Bacabs; they supported the four corners of the 
earth and were regarded as air gods. The cross was the sym- 
bol of rain; the four winds bearers of rain. Chalchiutlicue 
was a sister of the rain gods. She bore in her hands a cross- 
shaped vessel. The Mexican name of the cross was the “tree 
of our life or flesh.” It was an astronomical sign, but conveyed 
the idea of fertility. The Bacabs are pictured out in the codices 
as drawing stores from deep vases for the supply of the peo- 
ple. These Bacabs were the gods of the four points of the 
compass, but symbolized the kindly forces of nature. This 
system, which was so near to nature’s heart, became trans- 
formed and greatly changed as time went on. At first the sys- 
tem was peaceful and the people were prosperous. Cities grew 
up in great numbers, but rival kings appeared, priests came 
into great power, and the Nature divinities were eclipsed by 
personal gods. 

There came a time when the palaces and temples were cov- 
ered with symbols which were calculated io awaken super- 
stitious fear,—the symbols of the serpent, the manitou face, 
the dragon and other monsters. Altars were placed before the 
statues of the kings; pyramids were erected and occupied by 
the kings; shrines of the divinities were placed upon the sum- 
mit of the pyramids, but were guarded by serpent effigies which 
symbolized the rain clouds. The personal element was hid- 
den under the mass of symbols of the Nature powers. 

This worship of nature alone did not improve the morals of 
the people, nor advance their social condition; though wealth 
increased and industries were prosperous. Tezcaltipoca took 
the place of Quetzatlcoatl. He represented the treachery, 
deceit, and cruelty which had remained in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, even while they had increased in wealth and become pros- 
perous. The priests became more numerous; they became 
educators of the youth. Temples became the place where 
virgins, resembling the Vestal Virgins of Rome resided. Such 
was the case in Peru, and to a certain extent in Mexico. 
Luxury increased, art advanced, elegance appeared in the halls 
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and palaces; magnificent temples were erected, long roads led 
to the cities. A barbaric magnificence prevailed, and yet 
Tezcatlipoca, treacherous, selfish, wicked and designing, as he 
was, became the chief divinity, though the memory of Quet- 
zatlcoatl, the Fair God, still continued. It was a strange his- 
tory, but real, for the monuments testify to its reality, and 
tradition and records confirm the monuments, The god of war 
came into power. 

The manitou face seen sculptured upon the facades of some 
of the palaces illustrates this condition. This has the nose of 
the rae a god, the eyes of the god of water and other strange 
symbols, but it gave plaee to the horridtidol which appeared over 
the gateway of the temple court in the City of Mexico, which 
embodied in itself the God of War, Huitzilopochtli; the God of 
Death, Tezcatlipoca, and the God of Hell, Mictlantecutli. 
Even the female goddesses, such as generally represent the 
fertility of the earth and maternity and other gracious traits, 
were finally covered with symbols of cruelty,—the head of a 
serpent and the skirt of serpents, and faces sadly distorted. 

Tlaloc, the God of Water, and the fertilizer of the earth, 
was seated in the great temple beside Huitzilopochtli, who was 
the God of War. Tlaloc had in his hand a shield ornamented 
with feathers. In his right hand there were three wavy sheets 
of gold, representing his thunder bolts, sometimes a golden 
serpent. On his feet were sandals, with bells of gold harging 
to them. The body was naked from the thigh down. His face 
had only one eye, and there was an external circle of blue 
around it; around the mouth was a double band of blue; in 
his open mouth were seen only three grinders; his teeth were 
painted. - In the time of drought men were sacrificed to 
Tlaloc. Two festivals were devoted to Tlaloc at which were 
human sacrifices. It is supposed that the victims thrown into 
the sacred lake at Chichen-Itza were sacrifices to Tlaloc. 

Centeotl was the Goddess of Maize, and from the import- 
ance in America of this grain, she became the Goddess of 
Agriculture and of the the earth generally. She corresponded 
to the Greek goddess Artemis, the Goddess of Maternity. She 
was represented with an infant in her arms, and had the office 
of bringing children to lite. Centeotl was the great producer 
and the most ancient goddess of the Aztecs. 

The same was true, both of the Toltecs and the Aztecs. 
Other gods representing agriculture and fertility had 
symbols that represented their character, The four Bacabs 
stood beside the vases and drew from them seeds that pro- 
duced abundant crops and other supplies for the people. The 
gods of the four element—earth, sky, and water—all seemed 
to be kindly and peaceful, but the reign of Huitzilopochtli, the 
God of War, and Tezcatlipoca, the embodiment of treachery, 
were in the ascendency. 

Civilization advanced; in Greece there was no improve- 
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ment in morals. Aphrodite was worshiped by the Greek; 
Dionysus, the God of Wine; Apollo, the God of Letters; 
_ Vulcan, the God of Industry, and Venus, the Goddess of 
ove. 
_ We see in this the difference between the religion of the 
Aztecs and the Greeks and Romans. All the gods may have re- 
presented the Nature powers, both in this continent and among 
the Eastern nations, but we find far more cruelty among the 
gods of the Aztecs than among those of the Greeks. In Greece 
Atlas bore up the four pillars of the earth; Uranus reigned 
supremely in the skies; Neptune ruled over the sea; Vulcan or 
Hephaestus ruled over the subterranean fires; Zeus was the god 
of the mountains and the chief gods of the Greeks were: Ceres, 
the Goddesses of Corn; Minerva, the Goddess of Maternity. 

















THE CLOUD BOAT OF THE MAYAS.* 


The elements were personified in these gods of the Greeks, 
for Zeus was the cloud divinity, Pluto was the God of the 
Under World, Neptune was the God of Water. The elements, 
the points ot the compass, the different Nature powers were 
all represented, but the gods were mild and peaceful. The 
character of the Greeks was full of the love of nature and 
the society of their fellow men, and religion gave character 
to their divinities. The divinities of the Aztecs also repre- 
sented their character. Tlaloc, the God of Water, was repre- 
sented with a glaring eye. He is sometimes seated upon the 
suastika, or whirling cross, which symbolized the points of the 
compass and motion of the sky. Huitzilopochtli, the God of 





* This cut represents the Cloud Boat, with the four seasons and four points of the compass 
indicated upon it. The staff has four nodes upon it. The chief figure may represent the 
giant 8: , or Chas, though the animal head is not usually given to the Bacabs. 
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War, was represented as having teeth and fangs of the serpent, 
with the eye blazing in his head. His drapery fringed with 
the rattles or tails of the serpent; a death’s head in the center 
of his body between his arms; its ghastly face looking out from 
the center of the body, the drapery which covered the arms 
and limbs seeming like a mockery by way of contrast. 

In one respect they resemble the gods of the Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians. Assyrians, Babylonians, and Hindoos, for 
all these are represented as being both male and female, and 
having children. To illustrate: Jupiter, or Zeus, and Juno 
constituted the pair which dwelt on Mt. Olympus and ruled 
over all the other gods, though Uranus, or Saturn, is supposed 
to have dwelt alone in the skies and was the supreme ruler of 
the entire universe. The Egyptian divinities were represented 
in pairs, of which Isis and Osiris were the chief. 

The character of the personal divinities partook of the 
character of the people worshiping them, though they were all 
of them regarded as the personfications of the Nature powers, 
as well as supernatural beings. Their chief characteristic was 
that they represented the real culture of the people, and so 
were called Culture heroes. They bear names which vary 
according to their locality and the people who worship them. 
Itzamna was one of these Culture heroes. He was said to 
have invented letters; the two sets of hieroglyphics which 
were designed to keep the records of the time ot the days, 
months, and years, which are so abundant in the codices, were 
ascribed to him; though the sculptured pictographs found on 
the calendar stone in Mexico were of more recent origin. 

We shall find the same true of the personal divinities of the 
Mayas and the people who inhabited Peru, including those of 
the Quichuas, It should be said that these people were more 
peaceful than the Aztecs, but were more advanced in their cul- 
ture and in their religious ideas. The divinities of the Mayas 
have been described by the Spanish historians,—Sahagun, 
Acosta, Clavigero, and cthers,—but long quotations have been 
made from their writings by Mr. H. H. Bancroft. The hiero- 
glyphics and pictographs have been reproduced by Lord 
Kingsborough in his famous work; besides these, copies of the 
codices have been recently reproduced by Duc de Loubat. 
These codices have been studied by a number of German 
scholars,—Seler, Schellhas,—and a few American scholars, 
chief of whom are Dr. Cyrus Thomas and Dr. D. G. Brinton. 
The best books for the general reader and the most compre- 
hensive are those prepared by Dr. Brinton, entitled, ‘“ The 
Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics and American Hero Myths.” 

The Maya priests, as well as those of Peru, were connected 
with the government as an order of nobility; they were the 
religious teachers; the leaders of ceremonies, sacrifices, and 
confessors; the oracles of the gods were committed to their 
care. Votan, Zamna, Cuculcan, and all the other semi-mythi- 
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_ cal founders of the Maya civilization, united in their persons, 
the qualities of high priest and king. The Mayas intrusted 
the education of their youth to the priesthood, and the youths 
assisted the priests in their duties. Girls were placed in con- 
vents, and thousands of children were educated at the expense 
of the royal treasury. Religious feasts were held on certain 
fixed days of the calendar. The priests were occupied in 
teaching their sciences and writing books. Landa says, ‘We 
have found a great number of books among them.” There 
were occasions when sacrifices lasted for many days, and when 
thousands of victims were offered. Dancing in the courts of 
the temple continued as long as the sacrifices lasted. The 
methods of sacrifice were peculiar: a priest adorned with 
feathers and loaded with little bells, and having a knife in 
hand, opened the breast of the victim, tore out’ the heart, 
brandished it toward the cardinal points, and finally threw it 
into the face of the sun. 

There were eighteen festivals at which human sacrifices 
were offered, at such tim *s the people ate the flesh of the vic- 
tims sacrificed. There were days in which young virgins were 
the victims. The naming of a child was a religious ceremony, 
generally the child was named after the god on whose day it 
was born. There was a practise among the priests of predict- 
ing the destiny of the child, by finding on the calendar the 
position of the stars on the day on which the child was born. 
Auguries were learned from the North Star, which was personi- 
fied and represented in the codices. The god of growth and 
the god of death were both personified. <A sacrifice at the 
close of the year was offered, and a picture of it is found in 
the Dresden codex. Another picture, from the same codex, 
has been interpreted by Dr. Brinton as representing the God 
of Time bringing in the dead year. 

The effort has been made to identify the deities from the 
pictographs and glyphs, but it is largely guesswork, and can 
not be relied upon. This, however, may be said: that there 
were personal gods, both in Central America and Peru, which 
were worshiped as supernatural beings, but there was no such 
conception of a supreme god as we have, nor even a con- 
ception which was equal to that of the Greeks. The gods 
were identified with the cardinal points, the operations of 
nature, the course of the seasons, and, perhaps, with the 
astronomical movements, though there is a doubt about this 
last supposition. The gods are supposed to have consorts and 
to have children, the children performing offices which were 
peculiar to themselves. To illustrate: Cuculcan is supposed 
to be a god of the west; his consort was the rainbow; their 
children were the Bacabs or giants, called “Chacs.” They 
were also gods of the cardinal points and of the crops. They 
are represented in the codices as drawing stores from the 
cloud vases. Each of the gods had his own mission and his 
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own personality, so that many have imagined that they could 
recognize them by the pictographs. The god with a single 
tooth, is said to be the Moon god; the god with the serpent 
issuing {from his mouth, is said to represent the chief god, 
Itzamna; the god with the shaded face, is supposed to be 
Cucalcan, who watched over the crops. 

We are also to notice that the chief gods of the Peruvians 
resembled those of the Mayas, but were nearer to our own con- 
ception of thedivinity. The prayers addressed to them breathe 
a pure spirit of devotion. The chief god was the embodiment 
of the light of day, and was represented by the sun, whose face 
was wrought of gold and placed upon the walls of the temple. 
There were Culture heroes who were the personification of 
light. The office and character of the supreme gods were very 
similar to those ot the Mayas. Bochica was the supreme 
male divinity, his consort was the Rainbow; Cuchaviva was the 
goddess of rains and waters, fields, medicine, and child-bear- 
ing; Votan was the chief god, he assigned the different races 
of men the places where they were to dwell, he instituted civil 
laws, and was the Culture hero of the Mayas, so Viracocha 
was the chief god and Culture hero of the Quichuas. He 
corresponded to Quezatlcoatl and Itzamna. The worship of 
Pachacamac appeared in ancient Peru, his name means giving 
life to the world. All of these divinities were worshiped with . 
the idea that they had once lived upon the earth in human 
form, were white and bearded, but had withdrawn, and yet the 
expectation was that they would return. In this respect, the 
pagan idea was not unlike that which is held by Christians. 
though the character of Christ is infinitely superior to any of 
these Nature gods. The chief difference between them was 
that they represented the Nature powers, rather than the per- 
sonality of God. To illustrate: we find in Peru the story of 
the four brothers. They appeared on earth after it had been 
rescued from the primeval waters, and the face of the land was 
divided between them. Manco Capac took the north; Colla, 
the south; Pinahva, the west, and the east, the region whence 
come the sun and the light, was given to Viracocha, under his 
name of the Finisher, he who completes and perfects. 





SOME RECENT ITALIAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS. 


BY ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN, 


1. Grotto oF ZacuHiTo. In the “ Archivio per l’Antropo- 
logia” (Vol. XXXIII., 1993, pp. 197-216) G. Patroni writes of 
La grotta preistorica del Zachitoand E Regalia (Ibid., pp. 217- 
275) treats Suda fauna della grotte di Frolae Zachito. Both caves 
are near Caggiano in Salerno, and were visited by Prof. Patroni 
first in 1900. The cave of Zachito yielded no br nze objects, 
but this fact does not necessarily imply their entire ignorance 
of that metal, since their neighbors of the cave of Pertosa, 
whose culture and the Zachitan show many close resemblances, 
possessed it. Of stone and bone implements a number were 
found, among them three small obsidian knives (obsidian ob- 
jects were lacking at Pertosa) and an unused bone needle, 
showing manufacturing methods. But the important finds at 
Zachito are ceramic,—clay whorls (perforated), large and 
small vases, etc.,—although the quantity is small as compared 
with that discovered at Pertosa. The materiat is practically 
identical in the two grottos, and the resemblances in orna- 
mentation are striking. Both at Pertosa and at Zachito the 
pottery was made inside the caves; the fabricators were 
women -.who remained “at home,” while the men were away 
hunting, warring, or pasturing domestic animals at a distance. 
The pottery of both grottos is marked with the fingers of 
women. Certain very small vessels, apparently in imitation of 
the larger pots, etc., may be the attempts of children, or, per- 
haps, their toys.. The type of pottery at Zachito and Pertosa 
is the same as that of the prehistoric “station” recently dis- 
covered at Scoglio del Tonno, near Tarento. The culture re- 
presented at Zachito Prof. Patroni attributes to “‘the oldest 
people who occupied southern Italy from time immemorial,” 
the Siculi of history. In southern Italy, then, there has been 
a persistence or survival of neolithic population, culture and 
ceramic art; also an evolution of civilization. The absence 
from both Zachito and Pertosa of the horse makes it probable, 
Patroni thinks, that this animal had not yet been brought into 
the country, while the presence at Zachito of the camel sug- 
gests relations with Bactria or Arabia by way of the sea. 
Regalia, who discusses the Zachitan camel at some length 
(pp. 257-268) is inclined to look upon it as an intrusive ele- 
ment, possibly brought by sea. The presence of the camel in 
connection with human remains in a prehistoric ‘‘station” is 
the first case of the kind reported, not only for Italy, but for 
the whole continent of Europe as well. The date of the 
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human occupation of the Pertosa grotto Patroni fixes at about 
2000-1750 B. C., or perhaps somewhat earlier; possibly much 
earlier. Neither the people of Pertosa nor those of Zachito 
possessed any domesticated birds. As stated above, they 
lacked the horse, but had the dog, the swine, the cow, the 
sheep, and the goat. There were three breeds of dogs, two of 
swine, probably three of cattle, anc two of sheep Prof. 
Regalia estimates that domestic animals furnished about two- 
thirds of the animal food of these people. Remains of many 
wild animals also occur. 


2. ‘*CASTELLIERI” OF TRIESTE, Etc. As castellieri are known 
in Italy walled places on heights of from 100 to 500 meters, 
corresponding somewhat to the German “ Burgwille” and 
“ Burgb rge.”” They are particularly numerous in Istria,—of 
573 castelliert known, 126 belong to Trieste, 74 to Gérz, 383 to 
Istria, and 20 to Carniola. Of these Carlo Marchesetti, has in- 
vestigated 524. The results of his careful studies are given in 
his J castelheri preistorici di Trieste e della Regione Giulia (Trieste, 
1903). These caste/iieri contain remains of all periods from the 
Neolithic Age to the time of the Romans, and the oldest are at- 
tributed to the “ Illyro-Veneti.” They seem to have first been 
built close to the sea, as on the Quarnero islands, and then to 
have followed the heights inland. The people who built these 
earliest castellicri were in the Neolithic Age, although somewhat 
acquainted with copper and bronze. About 1ooo B. C., an in- 
vasion‘ef Illyrians from Carniola into northern Italy took place. 
These immigrants were in the Bronze Age and had some knowl- 
edge of iron, lived in castel/ieri and burned their dead. They 
left behind them huge necropoli, only a few of which (Sta. 
Lucia, Caporetto, S. Canziano, etc.) have been explored. This 
Illyrian culture, according to Marchesetti, had three periods: 
I, 100¢-800 B. C. (Hallstatt objects); 2, 800-600 B. C. (great 
independent progress in native industry); 3, 600-400 B. C. 
(Etruscan influence). With the invasion of the Celts comes 
the introduction of the La Téne culture and the downfall of 
many old cas/e/iiert settlements. Against the Romans the cas- 
tellers _— long and stubbornly defended themselves, until 
in 182 B. C., the founding of Aquileia marked the final con- 
quest of Istria. The Romans, however, made use of the sites 
to build new and stronger castellier’. which they garrisoned with 
their soldiery. During the Middle Ages the caste/lieri were 
often used as places of refuge; to-day only their ruins are left, 
and these Marchesetti urges the people and governmental 
authorities to preserve, as far as possible. Lissauer, whose 
review (Mitt. d. Anthr. G. in Wien, 1904, p. 87) is the basis of 
this note, evidently considers Marchesetti’s archeological work 
ef great importance. 


3. Bronze CutturE. Important is Colini’s study Za civilta 
del bronzo in Italia (Bull. d. paletn. ital., Vol. XXIX., 1903) of 
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which a résumé is given by Dr. Hubert Schmidt (Zbl. f. Anthr., 
1904, pp. 192-193). According to Colini the Bronze-Age people 
of the fondi dt capanne (pit-dwellings) and grottos show them- 
selves in various ways (dwellings, stone implements, burial, etc.) 
to be descendants of the primitive neolithic population. They 
belonged to a non Aryan stock, the “ lbero-Ligurian.” The 
older Bronze Age in Upper Italy was contemporary with the pre- 
Mycenzan culture otf Troy, Phrygia and the isles of Greece. 
Relations with A2gean-Mycenzan culture mark the end of the 
Bronze Age and the transition to the Iron Age in Upper Italy. 
‘ These facts exclude a connection of Troy with the neolithic 
“ Bandkeramik,” according to Schmidt. The influence of the 
eastern group of pile-dwellings and ‘terramare can be traced 
southward into the Italian Marche. The older Ibero-Ligurian 
population, of Ancona and Peraro, retained their mode of 
dwelling, and partly, also, their funeral rites, but the Picenian 
necropoli of the early Iron Age exhibit richly furnished skele- 
ton-graves with lying ‘“ Hocker.” A somewhat analogous de- 
velopment took place also in Lower Italy. At Scoglio del 
Tonno in Tarento, the upper layers contained imported My- 
- cenzan pottery and a Mycenzan clay idol,—finds of great im- 
portance (Schmidt thinks) for the chronology of the Bronze 
Age, not merely in Italy, but also in central and northern 
Europe. The necropolis of Timmari in the Province of Matera, 
shows the last stages of the Bionze Age in Lower Italy, or, per- 
haps, the transition to the Iron Age. The presence of crema- 
tion here seems to show that by the end of the Bronze Age the 
Aryan population had reached the Ionian Sea. 

4. Pre-Roman Inscrivtions. In the “ Rivista archeol. d. 
prov. e. ant dioc. di Como” (Vol. XLVI., 1902, pp. 25-64) 
A. Giussani publishes an article on L’iscrizione nord-etrusca de 
Tessereté e le altra iscrizioni pre-romane del nostro territorio, con- 
taining all the pre-Roman inscriptions (Rhztian, Gallic) of the 
diocese of Como. The “North Etruscan” inscription (the 
stone is now in the Cantonal museum at Lugano) found in 
1899 at the northern end of Lake Lugano, is specially con- 
sidered. Giussani thinks the language of this epitaph Ligurian, 
but Wilser (Zbl. f. Anthr., 1904, pp. 104-105), who reviews the 
article briefly, holds it to be Rhztian (North Etruscan) and the 
graves to which it relates belong to the time of the Roman 
conquest, 222 B.C. The proper names contained in the Como 
inscriptions are of onomatological importance. A/ko-vinos, as 
Wilser points out, is probably identical with Saxon A/cuin. 

5. Ossipian IN SARDINIA. The account of Lo do, in the 
‘Bull. di paletn. ital.” (Vol. XX1X., 1903) of the Séaztone neo- 
litica del Monte Urpino presso Cagharri, is of importance as de- 
scribing a work-place for stone implements, particularly of 
obsidian, material for which was obtained from Monte Arci 
and Monte Trebino, near Oristano on the west coast of the 
island, 
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6. PLANTS OF Pompei. In the Museo Nazionale di Napoli 
are some 160 specimens of plants and fruits obtained from the 
ruins of Pompeii. Of these Wittmarck, whose article, Die in 
Pompeu gefundenen pflanzlichen Reste, appeared in Engler’s 
“ Botan. Fehrb. ” (Vol. XXXIII., 1903, pp. 38-63), has examined 
some 130 (seeds and fruits). Of archzological interest is his 
attempt, from consideration of the fruits found, to fix the 
month in which the city was destroyed,—the 24th of August. 
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ANTIQUITY OF LONDON AS A CITY. 


BY H. B, WHEATLEY. 


At the time of the Conquest, 1035, London was a walled 
city, and this fact largely influenced the conditions of life of 
its citizens. By day, the gates were watched, each by two ser- 
geants, who were careful to see that no leper or fugitive bond- 
man entered the city. At the tolling of the curfew bell the 
gates were shut; thereafter no one was suffered to go about the 
streets or ways. The sergeants of Billingsgate and the Bridge 
had to see that all boats were moored on the city side of the 
Thames; none were permitted to cross the river at night. The 
exaggerated fear of invasion, which in our day has prevented 
the making of a Channel tunnel, is no new thing. Stow, tell- 
ing of a report that the French King was meditating an inva- 
sion of England, laughs at the panic excited by the rumor: 
‘They had in times past bragged they would blow all French- 
men out of England, hearing now a vain rumor of the enemy’s 
coming,.they run to the walls, break down all the houses ad- 
joining, destroy and lay them flat, and do all things in great 
fear, not one Frenchman yet having set foot on shipboard; what 
would they have done if the battle had been at hand, and the 
weapons over their head!” 

ill long after the Conquest, the houses, closely packed to- 
gether, were but low huts of wood, thatched with straw or reeds, 
It is no wonder that fires were frequent and destructive. What 
has been called the first English Building Act provided, in 1180, 
that party walls should be solidly built, but left untouched the 

uestion of roofing. In 1212 4 terrible fire raged for ten days; 
part of London Bridge was destroyed, and it is said that 1,000 
persons lost their lives in the fire. After this it was forbidden 
‘to roof houses otherwise than with tiles, shingle- boards, or lead. 
Later, tiles became to be generally used. 

An interesting question relates to the population of London. 
The poll-tax furnishes the means of calculating that in 1377 
the population of the city was about 45,000. ‘Irade seems to 
have been carried on mostly in the open street: hence the 
names Cheap and East Cheap. Shops were open to the 
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weather, windows being very rare. Trade regulations were 
strict, and the punishment for cheating severe. In some cases 
the punishment was such as entirely commends itself to 
modern judgment. Thus, in 1364, a certain John Penrose, 
convicted of selling unsound wine, was first compelled to drink 
a draught of it, then the rest of the stuff was poured-en his 
head. 

The Bridge in its day was esteemed one of the wonders of 
Europe. As Howell renders a eulogy in Latin verse: 

“Let the whole Earth now her wonders count, 
This Bridge of Wonders is the Paramount.” 

The Bridge consisted of nineteen arches and a drawbridge. 
Under each arch the tide at certain times flowed like a cataract, 
the force of which was in some cases used to turn mills, or to 
raise water fcr the service of the city. The Bridge seriously 
impeded the navigation of the river. The fact is crudely ex- 
pressed in old views which show boats upset and men rari nantes 
tn gurgite vasto. The drawbridge was London’s chief defence 
in popular uprisings, which always came from the southern 
counties, then the seat of manufactures. So late as 1554, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, although he had artillery with him, found the 
city impregnable on the side of the Bridge. He was com- 
pelled to lead his forces to the bridge at Kingston before he 
could cross the Thames and make a serious assault on London. 
We are not sure that the neighborhood of London Bridge does 
not better preserve features of Old London than any other part 
of the city. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 


BY JEAN URQUHARDT. 


There is one quaint historic landmark in New Jersey which 
seems to have been utterly forgotten by the chroniclers, It is 
the old Copany Meeting-House in Burlington county; and it 
has always belonged to the Society of Friends. The school- 
house and meeting-house and grave-yard, all occupy the same 
enclosure; and the ground slopes down from the grave-yard to 
the little creek beyond. Inthe summer time, the country boys 
(who are nothing if not ingenious) used to coast down this hill 
on planks, and they slid well, those boards, on the dry grass. 
On Thursday, all the school children had to go to the service 
in the old meeting-house, Quaker style, and there were many 
tired little arms and legs on those hard benches before the 
afternoon had worn away. The youngsters firmly believed 
that the old building was haunted, and the more daring of the 
boys, for a diversion, would sometimes get up in the loft dur- 
ing recess and wave something white before the windows, which 
invariably scared the little girls into tears and flight. 
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The grave-yard was in a sadly neglected state. I remember 
seeing a spruce pine which had been planted originally at the 
head and between the graves of an aged couple who died long 
years ago. The tree seemed to feel that it had a mission to 
perform, for it had spread out from year to year, until it had 
almost entirely covered the two graves; thus uniting the two 
old people in death, as they had been together in life. Most 
of the graves had not fared even so well, for they were in 
various stages of collapse and disorder. 

The old meéting-house was built during the Revolution, but 
before the upper story was ceiled, a fight took place between 
the patriots and the red coats. It was quite near by, and the 
fray has always beén known as the skirmish of Petticoat Bridge. 
The Americans brought their wounded into the still unfinished 
meeting-house, and those that were badly hurt were carried up 
into the second story and laid (a hard enough bed) on the 
lumber that was intended for the ceiling; and the church be- 
came hospital, too. Then, when the bitter days of war had 
passed, the building was finished; and it is a severe comment- 
ary upon the mild and peace-loving Quakers that they used 
those same blood-stained boards for the ceiling, just as they 
had intended from the first. It may have béen patriotism, or 
it may have been economy, who knows? 

The old meeting-house is a plain frame building, and the 
first floor, or church proper, locks very bare until after you 
have been upstairs. Straight wooden benches range primly 
along a center aisle, and there is a slightly elevated platform 
at the further end of the room. A big old-fashioned stove in 
the middle of the place is the only thing which even vaguely 
suggests comfort. As one turns to ascend the narrow stair- 
way leading to the second story some reddish-brown stains con- 
front the visitor, for they look out of place on the white-washed 
wall. They will show you the stains of Rizzia’s blood at Holy- 
rood Castle, but here we have the blood-stains of a wounded 
patriot, and it trickled down the wall as they brushed him 
against it, in carrying him upto the second story. Inthe center 
of the floor, upstairs, there is a large trap-door, with a low guard- 
rail about it, and around this hollow square are low, narrow 
benches built ia stair-fashion, the lowest being next the trap- 
door. In the early times the Friends flourished in that part of 
New Jersey, and this arrangement of trap-door and seats was 
made to accommodate the overflow of the congregation from 
the lower room. But one forgets all else with one glance at 
the historic ceiling, for there, seemingly burned into the wood, 
are the touch of the bleeding hands and the print of the 
wounded feet. Some of these are as distinct as though they - 
had been made yesterday, and here the doubting Thomas may 
see and even feel the traces of the very life-blood that was 
shed to achieve our national liberty. 

Oh that each and every grumbling citizen of this fair land 
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might make a pilgrimage to this little shrine of heroism! He 
need not measure his length on the ground, like the Eastern 
devotees; he need not even put peas in his shoes, as a penance, 
although he might afterwards find some stray sand or gravel 
stones there, for Burlington county does not furnish asphalt 
roads for the convenience of the traveller; but what he would 
find, would be more loyalty in his heart, more devotion to his 
country, and more rc spect for those who freely gave their lives 
in her defence. 
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THE HERMITAGE. 


[From the World’s Fair Bulletin} 


The Hermitage, the old home ten miles east of Nashville, 
Tenn., the place where President Andrew Jackson lived and 
died, has been faithfully reproduced by the State of Ten- 
nessee as her State Building at the World’s Fair. The bed 
in which General Jackson died, and other furniture of his 
room is now in place just as it stood in 1845, and the room 
is attracting a great deal of interest from Exposition visi- 
tors. 


The original Hermitage was designed and built by Gen- 
eral Jackson in 1835, and still stands in a remarkable state 
of preservation, with the furniture restored in its original 
place. The original paintings of President Jackson and 
his wife, and the original furniture of three of the bed- 
rooms and many other attachments have been removed to 
the Hermitage at the Fair Grounds. The dining-room is 
reproduced from the original, which has been entered by 
seven different Presidents. To the right of the main hall 
the sleeping apartments are reached The first one is that 
occupied by the famous hero of the Battle of New Orleans. 
When one looks at the very bed, in which he breathed his 
last, with the same coverings and pillows and valance, with 
the candle table at its head, the wardrobe, bureau and 
tables just in their old positions, and hears the crack of the 
rifles and the rattle of the machine guns of the Boer War 
Exhibition near by, one cannot help but think of the battles 
of “Old Hickory ” against the Indians in Florida. 


President Jackson was a famous host, and entertained 
everyone from a peddler toa count. Many of the guests 
would remain with him for years. 


In front of the Hermitage near Nashville is a beautiful 
lawn twenty-five acres in extent. The drive-way, laid out 
in the form of a guitar, is lined on each side by rows of 
cedars set out in 1835 by General Jackson and hisson. To- 
day these cedars are of gigantic size, and their branches 
intertwining at the top form an avenue, said to be one of 
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the most beautiful scenes in the State of Tennessee. The 
old place is being kept up by the Ladies’ Hermitage Asso- 
ciation, an organization of Nashville women. 





THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


BY WILLIAM E. CURTIS. 
[Extract from the Chicago Record-Herald.] 


Notwithstanding the Emperor of Japan’s participation in 
public affairs, he still lives in semi-seclusion, Few people are 
ever permitted to approach the palace. Only a very small 
proportion of the population of Japan has ever had the privi- 
lege of seeing the residence of their ruler, and it has never 
been photographed. This, I am told, is due to a hereditary . 
feeling concerning the sancity of the person of the emperor. 
I believe’ he is the only man on earth who can establish his 
divine parentage by the testimony of the entire state, and he 
received the symbol of his imperial power from the divine 
founder of the nation. These symbols are preserved in an 
ancient shrine in Shiba Park, near Tokio, one of the most 
beautiful examples of Japanese architecture, and they consist 
of a mirror, a crystal, and a sword. The mirror represents his 
majesty’s conscience. When he looks into it he sees the ruler 
of 43,000,000 of people, and is reminded of his responsibilities. 
The crystal is the emblem of purity. When he looks upon it 
he is reminded of what his character and his government 
should be. The sword is the emblem of power. When he 
looks upon it he is reminded of the authority and dignity of 
his office and the power placed in his hands to maintain the’ 
right and correct the wrong. Upon the 16th of December, the 
day assigned to the creation of Japan, the emperor visits this 
shrine and offers prayers to his ancestors, with significant cere- 
monies. 

While from our point of view it may not be strictly true, as 
proclaimed in the constitution of Japan, that he holds his 
throne “by virtue of a lineal succession vnbroken for ages 
eternal,” he is undoubtedly the representative of tke oldest 
dynasty in the world, 700 years et than the popes. No 
other family ever reigned so long. No king, no emperor has a 
better title, and no man except some of the bare-leggéd, nomad 
Bedouin chiefs of Syria and Arabia, have a longer pedigree, 
for he is No. 122 in an unbroken line from Jimmu, a god who 
was not only the founder of the Japanese Empire, but the 
creator of the archipelago. According to our reckoning of 
time, he lived from 660 to 585 B.C. The existing records of 
the Japanese government date from 712 A. D. unbroken. No 
‘other government, except China, has such venerable archives. 

In theory the Emperor of Japan is the source of all good, 
and the fountain of all power. He owns every acre of the 
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empire, his authority is absolute, the lives of his subjects are 
his to use at his pleasure, his judgment his infallible, and -his 
edicts are the mandate of God; but in practice, because of a 
voluntary surrender of this autocratic authority, there is quite 
as much freedom, democracy and self-government in Japan as 
there is in Germany and other European countries. 

This man, this divine personage, “sacred and inviolate,” 
voluntarily lifted Japan out of the list of oriental despotisms 
upon February 11, 1889, and admitted his subjects to a large 
share in the administration of public affairs, and on April 1 
following gave self-government to every community in the 
empire. 

There is no parallel in history for such an act. Never be- 
fore has an absolute monarch voluntarily yielded despotic 
power, and in this case it was inherited from twenty-five cen- 
turies of ancestors, unquestioned. There was no revolution, 
no compulsion, no demand on the part of the people, but the 
blessing of constitutional liberty for which millions of people 
in other parts of the world have fought and died was con- 
ferred upon Japan from a sublime sense of justice, as a recog- 
nition of the rights of man, and the spirit of progress. In the 
presence of the imperial family, the peers, nobles and high 
functionaries of the empire, the chosen representatives of the 
people composing the first parliament, and the members of the 
diplomatic corps, the emperor stepped from his throne, and 
handed the minister president of state a roll of parchment, in- 
scribed with the constitution of the Empire of og This 
document recognizes the sancity of the imperial title, and his 
majesty remains as before the source of all power and law, but 
his responsibilities in the exercise of these functions are now 
shared by parliament, and only in the presence of great 
emergency, to protect the public safety and the preserve the 
empire, can he suspend the acts of parliament. Even then his - 
act must be approved by that body immediately after it next 
assembles. On the other hand, the laws of parliament are sub- 
ject to the approval of the emperor. Thus honors and respon- 
sibilities are even, and one is a check upon the other. 
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PREHISTORIC ANIMALS. 


Fossils fields near Kimswick, Mo., have yielded a number 
of skeletons,—two thousand bones in various stages of petre- 
faction. These were taken from the same locality where Koch 
took the largest skeleton ever exhumed and which isgnowfon 
exhibition at the British Museum, and is called the Missouri 
Monster. Mr. C. W. Beehler discovered these later ones. 
There are many Salt Lick Springs in the neighborhood, which 
accounts for the many fossil animals. The ground is miry 
around the springs and is strongly impregnated with other 
chemicals. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF ROPE.{ 


It is not an uncommon thing in this age of advancement in 
industrial and engineering matters for the present day engi- 
neer to assume that he knows much more than his ancient 
brother, and while this is true in many things, it frequently 
happens that an invention or appliance commonly believed to 
belong to modern times is found to have been known and used 
centuries ago. Ropes made of various kinds of fiber and 
leather are of very ancient date. Ropes of palm have been 
found in Egypt in the tombs of Beni-Hasen (about 3000 B. C.), 
and on the walls of these tombs is also shown the process of 
preparing hemp. In the tomb of Thebes of the times of 
Thothmes III. (about 1600 B.C.) is a group representing the 
process of twisting thongs of leather and the method of cut- 
ting leather into thongs. The Pible tells us that Samson was 
bound with ropes, and that the spies sent by Joshua into Jericho 
were let down in a basket, presumably by means of arope. At 
Nimrud, Assyria, a carved slab showing the siege of a castle 
was found, on which a soldier was represented in the act of 
cutting a rope to which a bucket for drawing water from a well 
outside the castle walls was attached. The wire rope is gener- 
ally considered a modern invention, a product of modern skill, 
and it will surprise many to learn that its manvfacture is really 
a rediscovered lost art. Although the Assyrians practised the 
art of wire-beating, no evidence has been found to indicate 
that they used wire for making rope. The excavations of 
Pompeii have, however, brought to light a piece of bronze 
wire rope nearly fifteen feet long and about one inch in circum: 
ference. This rope is now in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. 
It consists of three strands laid spirally together, each strand 
being made up of fifteen wires twisted together, and its ceon- 
struction does not, therefore, differ greatly from that of wire 
ropes made to-day. Pompeii was buried A. D. 79, 1,925 years . 
ago; but how long wire ropes had been known it is impossible 
to tell, though, judging by the knowledee shown in the con- 
struction, it may be safely concluded that they were known for 
a considerable time. The use to which these ropes were put 
is not definitely known, but further excavations may shed some 
light on the subject, As to the use of rope tramways, it is 
said that they were in use as early as 1644. 





AN EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT ART. 


Early next year there will be held in the Louvre, Paris, 
an exhibition of the priceless Parisian antiquities recently 
brought over by M. de Morgan from Susa, in Persia, where 
he has been conducting a very extensive excavation on be- 
half of the French government. A particularly suggestive 
feature of the showing will be the collection of over 150 
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pictures by the well-known landscapist, Georges Bondoux, 
who was especially attached to the De Morgan mission for 
the purpose of fixing the present aspect of those wonder- 
ful and picturesque ruins that date from remote antiquity, 
and which are scattered over Persia, but which are rapidly 
disappearing under the hand of official vandalism and neg- 
lect. The most valuable find of the De Morgan excavating 
party is a bronze statue of a woman, a portrait doubtless 
of Queen Vapirazu, of exquisite workmanship, dating 1600 
B.C. The style is said to be Donatelloesque. This is the 
only presentment of a woman of so early a period which 
has yet been discovered in Persia. 

The excavations, extending over six square leagues and 
employing over 500 diggers, also revealed—in addition to 
enormous quantities of pottery and sections of extremely 
ancient buildings—several silver statuettes of exquisite 
execution, recalling early Grecian art, and a considerable 
number of small square blocks of stone, used in house con- 
struction, covered with inscriptions in Elamite, and in the 
even more ancient Anzonite, a language recently deciphered 
by Pere Schell, professor of the Sorbonne, who also accom- 
panied the mission. One of M. Bondoux’s most interesting 
paintings is of the ruined blue mosque at Thoris—Tafris, in 
the confines of Persia and Russia, which is constructed en- 
tirely of bright blue tiles. 





EXPEDITION TO LAKE CHAD. 


An expedition is being organized in Great Britain for 
the exploration of those regions of British Northern Nigeria 
Protectorate situated nearest the western shore of Lake 
Chad. The object of the expedition is to survey and in- 
vestigate thoroughly, and to gather some zoological knowl- 
edge indigenous to the country traversed. Some three 
months will be spent at a place called Tonga on the Gon- 
xola River, one of the northern tributaries of the Bente, 
which is conveniently situated for exploring the provinces 
of Southern Bornuand Bauchi. The expedition is equipped 
with two steel flat-bottomed shallow-draft boats. These 
have been built in sections for easy transit to Africa, and 
will there be reassembled, They have been provided to 
facilitate navigation of the shallower rivers, and will prove 
of great assistance in both the survey work and the collec- 
tion of zoological specimens. After completing all the 
_ work that can be accomplished from the Tonga base, the 
expedition will move northward into the basin of the Koma- 
Lugu River, where a considerable area of little known 
country will be mapped and explored. Proceeding down 
the river to Lake Chad. Kuka will be reached. Thence it is 


hoped that the party will be able to proceed to the German 
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and French spheres of influence on the southern shores of 
the lake, and return journey will probably be made by way 
of Shari and Logone Rivers, past Lake Triburi, to the 
Kebbi, where is a tributary of the Benue. 


ee 


THE PYGMIES OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


The Pygmies of the Philippines are a race ot black 
dwarfs called Negritos (little negroes), who are true sav- 
ages, relying for food entirely upon wild plants and wild 
animals, roaming through the forests in small bands of a 
few families, having no fixed places of abode and no shelter 
except the skin tents or tepees they carry with them. They 
number about 30,000, and their death rate and birth rate 
must be closely parallel, as they seem neither to increase 
nor to decrease. These fuzzy-wuzzy men are said to be of 
smaller stature than any other distinct race, even smaller 
than the pygmies of Central Africa; and, while they have 
crinkled hair and black skins, their features and craniums 
are nearer the Mongolian than the African type. Notwith- 
standing their small stature they are fiercer and more 
feared by the civilized inhabitants than any other of the 
savage tribes upon the islands. 

The presence of the Pygmies at the World’s Fair Grounds 
has created a spirit of jealously among the Indian tribes 
surrounding the Indian School. Until the arrival of these 
little black men, the Indians were one of the chief attrac- 
tions. Each tribe exerted every effort to make their camp 
the most attractive. The braves could be seen each morn- 
ing comparing their records of attendance, which they kept 
by cutting notches. in a stick, or depositing a bead ina 
bowl. Since the Pygmy camp has been established the 
Indians have been somewhat neglected, and the Pygmies 
are holding the center of the stage. Chief Yellow Hair, 
Hollow Horn Deer, Long Grand, and Cut Finger, arrayed 
in all their finery, stationed themselves near the Pygmy 
camp. and tried to induce visitors to ignore them In con- 
versation with some of the visitors, Yellow Hair made 
the statement that the intruders ‘were no good, hair too 
short, not much clothes.” He would point out with pride 
to himself and companions, then to their tepees, and beckon 
visitors to leave and visit them. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAls NOTES. — 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NorTH AFRICA. In 
the “Revue tunisienne” for 1903, M. Bertholon publishes 
L’annee anthropologique Nord-Africaine, 1902-1903, treating of 
prehistory, craniology, and anthropometry, ethnography and 
sociology, and demography. Another bibliography appeared 


previously. 
* * * 


DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT AMONG THE Bataks. According to 
Professor H. Kern, the eminent Dutch Orientalist, certain 
Dravidian ethnic names occur among the Karo-Bataks of 
Sumatra, proving, apparently, contact between these two races 
in the past. Some of the sub-divisions of the Simbiring, one 
of the five mergas, or chief tribes of the Karo-Bataks are said 
to have names of Dhavidian origin: Me/ijala— Malajalam 
(Malabar), Zjo/4ja—Soliyam (z.¢. natives of the Tamul country, 
Solam), Pandija = Pandya (name of one of the Deccan peo- 
ples), etc. These names are to be accounted for on the theory 
that a portion of the Simbirings are the descenda.ts of Dravid- 
ian immigrants, who have amalgamated with the Bataks. In 
addition to these ethnic names many habits and customs of the 
Simbirings, particularly in connection with wedding and fun- 
eral rites and practices, are said to differ much from those of 
the other Karo-Bataks, and to indicate also a Dravidian origin. 
Prof. Kern’s article is published in the “ Bijdragen tot de Land 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié” for 1903 (This note 
is based on the brief abstract given in ‘‘ Globus,” Vol. 84, p. 
132). To settle a question of this kind, however, thoroughly 
convincing evidence is required, and some of the analogies 
cited, may, after all, be quite misleading. 

* * «# 


Hunearian Etunotocy. Of Count Géza Kuun’s Hazdnk 
lakéi a romai uralom megsziinte utin a honfoglalds edejdig Buda- 
est, 1903, p. 34), which treats of the ethnology of Hungary 
rom the time of the Roman occupation to the Magyar con- 
quest, C. V. Uyffalvy gives (Zbl. f. Anthr., Vol. IX., 1904, pp. 
106-110) a good recension. The Gepidze (after whom earlier 
Hungary was called Gepidia, as it had been formerly Gothia 
from the Goths), seem to have survived in Dacia as late as 
870 A.D. The Dacians, too, do not appear to have disappeared 
suddenly or entirely out of Transylvania, where they continued 
a shepherd life for a long time. The Huns of Attila Kuun 
identifies with the Hiung-niu of Chinese annalists. Among 
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the hordes of “ Huns”’ were found, doubtless, many of the Volga 
inhabitants, and some Magyars, also. Between the Huns of 
Attila and the Magvars of Arpad a striking similarity existed. 
Reminiscences of Attila have taken deep root in the Hun- 
garian people (the Thuroczi chronicle of 1490 is full of them, 
and they persist in the folk-lore of the Szekler). There is a 
Szekler pruverb from Haromzék: “The Szekler begat the Mag- 
yar,” uch folk-lore indicates a continuance of the Huns in 
the Magyars, and folk-sage has it that Arpad conquered Hun- 
gary with the sword of Attila in his right hand. Indeed the 
Huns were as little exterminated or disappeared entirely, as 
did before them the Dacians, the Gepide aud the Avars. 
Gold objects discovered in 1799 at Nagy-Szent- Mikl6’s are said 
to have belonged to Attila himself, whose “ palace” lay prob- 
ably near the town of Szeged, some four miles off. The Avars, 
who were conquered in 803 A. D., have still survivors in various 
parts of eastern Hungary, and form one of the chief elements 
of the Szekler. Another interesting feature of the Hungarian 
ethnology is the renascence of the Teutonic tribes after the 
downfall of the Huns: The Gepidz in Dacia, the Ostrogoths 
in Pannonia, and in parts of the latter country, the Gepide 
also. Hither, in 521 A. D., at the call of Justinian, went the 
Longobardi. Kuun seems to:minimize too much the physical 
and psychical differences between the Huns, Magyars and 


Avars. 
* * * 


InpO-EuropPEAN OriGINS. A noteworthy book, in some 
respects, is E. de Michelis’s L’ortgine deglt Indo-Europei (Tonno, 
1903, pp. vi.-699), to which Penka devotes a long review in the 
Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien (Vol. 
XXXIII, 1903, pp. 353-358). According to de Michelis the 
primitive home of the Aryans was in that part of central 
Europe lying between the Danube on the west and south, the 
Carpathians on the north. and the Dnieper on the east. Here 
was formed the basic languaye of the Aryan stock, —the cen- 
ter of the Indo-European linguistic area lay in the region of 
the middle Danube, and in the proto-Aryan period the fore- 
fathers of the speakers of the satem-languages probably dwelt 
chiefly to the east, the ancestors of the centum-peoples to the 
west of this center. This situation was also favorable for the 
prehistoric relations of the Aryans and the Finns, with the re- 
sulting culture-influences. From this center during the Bronze 
Age and at the beginning of the Iron Age, the Indo-Europeans 
set forth tnto the neighboring countries (taking with them the 
custom of cremation) and Aryanized the aborigines. Of the 
three basic European races (the small, brunet, dolichocephalic 
race of the Mediterranean; the tall, blond, dolichocephalic 
race of northern Europe; the medium brunet, brachycephalic 
race of central and eastern Europe), de Michelis regards the 
last, or “ Slavo-Celtic” type, as the “ original Aryan.” Physic- 
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ally, he thinks, this type is of Asiatic origin, and “not to be 
separated from the great Turanian race” of that continent. On 
the transitional period between the paleolithic and neolithic 
periods some Turanian tribes must have entered Europe by way 
of Asia Minor, mixing with the northern and southern long- 
heads, given rise by modification of the original Turanian type, 
to the Slavonic-Celtic-Iranic type and the culture of the primi- 
tive Aryans. 

Against this theory Penka makes many objections: The 
transformation of a‘ Turanian” people and language in the 
way indicated is unreasonable. It is by no means certain that 
the primitive Aryans in the pro-ethnic period were acquainted 
with copper. The primitive home of the Aryans need not have 
consisted of fertile land and steppes, for linguistic data (the 
differences in the agricultural terms of the Aryans of Europe 
and those of Asia) suggests an agricultural development in 
Europe; the Asiatic Aryans, after entering that continent from 
Europe, having given up (as a result of their steppe life) much 
of the original agricultural language. In the streams of the 
middle Danube no eels are to be found, and the eel is a fish, 
which, judging from linguistic evidence, the primitive Aryans 
knew. The kitchen-middens of Denmark, which de Michelis 
attributes to a b achycephalic Mongoloid people, may, accord- 
ing to Sophus Miiller, belong. to the middle Stone Age. and 
represent not so low a type of culture (c.f our American 
Indians) as has generally beem assumed. They are not the 
very oldest relics of man in Scandinavia. De Michelis’s ob- 
jection to Scandinavia as the home of the primitive Aryans, 
that the beech, a tree known to them, did not exist these in the 
Stone Age, has been disposed of by recent (1895) discoveries. 
Penka vigorously supports his own theory that the old Danish 
rgion was the primitive Aryan home. 


* *§ & 


Moravian ArcH#oLocy. In his Beitraege sur Kenntnis der 
Quartirzeit in Miahren (Steinitz, 1903), reviewed by Lissauer 
(Z. f. Ethnol., 1904, pp. 168-170), Martin Kriz gives the results 
of his long and extensive researches in the Predmost hill, 
numeruus caves, etc., in Moravia. At Predmost man and mam- 
moth lived together during the Ice Age, during which period 
the mammoth met with a great catastrophe (snowstorm, 
disease, or the like), causing the death of some 500 individuals. 
Man dwelt there before and long after the catastrophe, but 
only in summer,—in winter he turned cave-dweller After the 
Predmost hill was abandoned by diluvial man, it remained un- 
inhabited, apparently, till occupied by Slavonic settlers in the 
historical period. Immense numbers of animal bones have 
been discovered at Predmost. The human remains and relics 
include bones of six individuals, over 3,000 stone implements, 
besides many of bone, horn, and ivory; also pigments in a red 
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sandstone vessel, a mammoth-rib ornamented with zigzag lines, 
dentalia, etc. The most important caves investigated are those 
of Kulna, Kostelik, Byciskala, etc. The last, from which such 
fine Hallstatt specimens have been abtained, was probably un- 
inhabitable in the diluvial period (both for animals and man), 
by reason of inundation. The human remains at Kulna include 
carved and engraved artefacts. Kriz is of opinion that diluvia! 
man arose in the high north, and first migrated southward with 
the diluvial animals, and then wandered back north again to 
exist down to the present as Lapp and Eskimo. 


* & & 


PREHISTORIC MINING. In an interesting and well-illustrated 
article on Prehisterischer Bergbau in den Alpen (Z. d. Deutschen 
u. Oesterr. Alpenvereins, Vol. XXXIII., 1902), M. Much dis- 
cusses mining in the Alps in prehistor.c times: Salt, copper, 
gold, iron, and lead. It was salt, rather than the metals, accord- 
ing to Much, that first led man to penetrate into the Alpine 
valleys. The finds of stone implements at Hallstatt, where 
salt was obtained, seems to indicate that not until the later 
Stone Age did man (the pile-dwellers) penetrate into these 
valleys. Remains of ca. 400 B.C., testify to the continuance of 
the Hallstatt salt-works. Remains of copper workings exist 
on the Mitterberg and the Kelchalp. The copper-workers of 
the Mitterberg were related to the Austrian lake-cwellers. 
The salt-workers and the copper-workers were the same peo- 
ple. Olshausen, following Herodotus, thinks gold-mining was 
practiced in the eastern Alps (gold ornaments »—Spiral rings,— 
are at least as old as the beginning of the second millennium 
B.C.). Iron was mined.in various regions of the Alps during 
the whole of the last millennium B.C. Lead, to judge from 
finds in the grave-mounds of Frégg in Carinthia, was at the 
same time mined and used for purposes of ceramic decoration. 
A brief abstract of this article appears in the ‘“ Hessische 
Blatter fiir Volkskunde,” Vol. II., 1903, p. 110. 
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EDITORIAb. 


POTTERY PORTRAITS. 


We have already shown that the prehistoric races of America 
were skillful in representing the human form in their works of 
art, for there are many sculptured human figures found on the 
continent. Some of these are found on the Northwest coast 
which have been sculptured out of wood; others are found 
among the ruined cities of the Southwest, these are sculptured 
out of stone and are generally covered with elaborate drapery, 
which shows the rich dress or costumes which were worn by 
the kings and queens. There are also a few human images in 
this region which are quite rude in form and have little drapery 
upon them, and yet they show much skill, for they bring out 
some of the religious ideas which prevailed. They are idols 
and were designed to awaken fear, as they represent huge 
animals, such as crocodiles and tigers mounted on the backs of 
human beings, the combination being very peculiar and un- 
like anything found anywhere else in the world. 

These different specimens show that the American tribes 
had all reached a fair degree of advancement and skill in 
sculpture, for they are all finished in the round and bring 
out the different parts of the human form in their proper 
proportions. Some of them even give expression to the face, 
and even make the attitudes suggestive of thought. The native 
skill manifested by these so-called statues was not equal to that 
shown by the ancient Greeks, Romans and Egyptians, nor even 
that which was exercised: by the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
and yet there are many things about them which remind us of 
tho<e found in the far East. 

There is, however, one class of relics which have been found 
scattered over the continent, which is as interesting as any 
found elsewhere. We refer to the specimens of pottery which 
represent the human face, some of which were found in the 
ancient village sites of lower Canada, the state of New York; 
others in the mounds of Southern Ohio, Kentucky, Iowa, 
and Illinois; st’‘! others among the stone graves of Tennessee; 
others in the Gulf States and in Florida. The best specimens 
are those which were found in Peru by Mr. G. O. Dorsey for 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, and have been described 
in a pamphlet published by the Field Columbian Museum, a 
few specimen of which are shown in the plates given here- 
with. 

In reference to the entire series we would say that the pot- 
tery portraits are quite as interesting as the sculptured columns, : 
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for they show the different stages of advancement in the art of 
pottery making, and at the same time show the different de- 
grees of skill which all the tribes exercised in expressing 
thought and in making the human face suggestive of that 
thought. It is to be noticed that the pottery varies according 
to locality, as well as according to the character of the tribe 
among which it was found. The pottery of the tribes which 
dwelt in the forest regions of upper and lower Canada and the 
state of New York is quite inferior to that found in the valley 
of the Ohio, and among the stone graves of Tennessee, On 
the other hand, the pottery which has been gathered on the 
village sites which are situated among the Cypress swamps of 
Arkansas, is superior to any of those which have been men- 
tioned, but differs from those which have been found in the 
stone graves and along the Gulf coast in nearly all respects 
The peculiarity of this pottery, is that it represents the objects 
of nature, such as gourds, squashes, and various plants, occ: 
sionally the human form; but does not exhibit as many por 
traits as are found in other localities, though the specimens are 
worthy of all admiration. 

Now, it is this diversity in the pottery which gives rise to 
much inquiry: Why was there so much difference in the pot- 
tery of the different regions, and how comes it that the people, 
dwelling in the remote regions, in out of the way places, should 
excell all others? The answer is, perhaps, that they were 
famililiar with the objects of nature and took pleasure in imi- 
tating their shapes. They had, also, the opportunity of select- 
ing the most beautiful plants, and making these the objects of 
their admiration and as patterns on which they exercised their 
taste. In other words, they were artists who had gone as far 
as nature could teach them. 

It is for this reason that their pottery vases, and other works 
of the kind, can be placed alongside of that of the best 
artists, which have been wrought into shape and been admired 
by persons of culture and taste everywhere. This only con- 
firms what Hugh Miller, the great naturalist, stated in refer- 
ence to the similarity of the patterns of carriages and many 
other objects, which had secured the admiration of cultivated 
people, being found in the fossil shells and other creations 
which he had found hidden among the rocks. His explanation 
was that the same standards of beauty and ideas of grace, 
which the Creator has embodied in the works of nature and 
hidden among the rocks, he has also bestowed on man, who . 
was made in his image; and it isa proof of his endowment 
that man is able to bring out these shapes, and embody them 
in his best works of art. May it not be then, that those who 
are so ‘‘near to nature’s heart,” as are some of these un- 
trained children of the forest, are able to catch God’s idea of 
beauty and grace from seeing the works of God in their wild 
state, and imitating their shape and form, and are able to 
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transmit the ideas of God to the most cultivated and favorite 
of his children. 

Now this is plain, and can easily be understood, but there 
is another fact which is obscure and difficult to explain. It is, 
that in America, where there were no such skilled artists as are 
found in the classic lands of the East, and no one to train 
the natives in any kind of art, there should be persons who 
could take the rude, simple lump of clay and mold it into such 
a shape, that it could represent the human face, with all the 
variety and delicacy of expression embodied in pottery, in such 
a manner as to astonish us. 

There are, to be sure, a few cases where pottery masks have 


. been made representing the faces of children, probably children 


who have just died. These vases are very natural, and on this 
account are quite touching, as childhood is always attractive, 
whether among the rude and wild tribes or among the most 
cultivated specimens. In these specimens we see the faces of 
children as though they were asleep, their eyes are closed and 
their faces have the freshness and fullness seen in life. These 
may have been masks, and so can be explained without ascrib- 
ing particular skill to the person who made them. 

There are, however; specimens of pottery which have come 
to us from the regions of the remote West,—the Cliff-Dwellers 
and the Pueblo:. These are not only beautiful and graceful in 
shape, but are covered with a great variety of ornaments, many 
of them in colors. They cannot be called portraits, though they 
represent the forms of animals and plants, in such a way as to 
excite our admiration. At the same time, they have a mass of 
symbolism covering the outside, which shows that the clouds 
and the mountains and the objects of nature were not only ad- - 
mired but worshiped, and the religious ideas which were 


‘awakened. by them have been stamped upon these frail vessels, 


sO as to make them permanent. They are not so natural as 
those which have been spoken of, but they exhibit the ideas 
of the supernatural, and when studied and understood, they 
excite our admiration. 

There are, also, specimens which have come to us from the 
various parts of Central America, which reveal a great deal of 


taste, and show not only correct ideas of art but great skill in 


expressing those ideas. They elicit our admiration because of 
their graceful shapes, and because they represent the skill of 
artists who are unknown. ‘The best. specimens of all, or at 
least the most interesting and, curious, are. these which- have 
come tos from an-anknown-race in Peru. They:were found in 
the island of- La Plany, 2histyiailew-tepus: Keuedar, sha they 
are evidently prehistoric.- A‘gold cup, gold and silver intagé¢s, 
and bronze bélls were found inthe same island; which has been 
uninhabited sirite fhe days of history. The specimens are nn- 
like any found in Peru or Ecuador, but are like those found 
among the Quichuas. The peculiarity which most interests us, 
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is that they represent the human face in all the variety of shape 
and expression which can be recognized among the living. 
The heads are covered with strange ornaments, consisting of 
knobs and projections, some of them resembling the rims of 
hats, but it is not the symbolism which so much interests us, 
as the expression given tothe face. It is impossible to describe, 
or even to define, the intent of the artist, or to discover the 
object for which the specimens were made, but the skill is 
manifested in giving a great variety, and yet eluding us by the 
subtle expression hidden behind the strange shapes. These 
specimens vary trom eight to twelve inches in height; the most 
of them are broken, and yet their peculiarities can be recog- 
nized in the fragments. 

We are to notice that there is a succession of districts along 
the Pacific coast in which the human figure is represented. Each 
one characterized by different adornments and different sym- 
bols; the skill of the native artists being devoted more and 
more to the effort to bring out the expressiun of the soul in the 
face, but the greatest triumph is secured in moulding the pot- 
tery vessels discovered in Peru. It will be understood, how- 
ever, that this triumph was gained as much by the progress of 
religious thought, as by the advance of art; as its effect is to 
bring out the soul from the midst of its mass of drapery and 
make it pervade the figure and overcome even the deadness of 
the clay. 
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EBDITORIAlb NOTES. 


Lorp Avgsury. is the President of the Society of Antiquaries.. 


OSSUARIES found in Palestine are described by Miss Gladys Dickson in 
the Religuary for July. 

“ENGLISH M&DIZVAL FIGURE SCULPTURE” is the Subject of an 
article by E. S, Pier in the Architetural Review. 

“ TRACES OF NORSE MYTHOLOGY _IN THE ISLE OF Man,” with ten 
plates, was the subject of a paper read before the Isle of Man Antiquarian 
Society. 4 

“Book PLateEs.” The book plates of Hovace Walpole, Joseph Priestly, 
and H. F. Bessborough, by Bartolozzi, have been on exhibition at Hanover 
Square, London. 

DANISH BALLOTS is the subject of an article in the Scottish Historical 
Review for July, by Prof. W. P. Kerr; also “ The Scottish Ancestors,” by 
President Roosevelt. 

“ LONDON SIGNS” is the subject of a series of articles by J. H. Mac- 
Michael in the english Antiguary. “ English Society During the War of 
the Roses” is, also, the subject.treated by Ajice E. Radisee in the same 
journal, 

ROME AND INDIA. Mr. R. Seul read a paper before the Royal Asiatic 
Society on the connection between Rome and India traced by means of the 
Roman coins. Many coins have been found in a district trom which the 
Komans imported beryls. 

“THE BEGINNINGS OF EGYPTIAN ART” is the subject of a book 
published by Vromant & Co., Brussels. The specimens represent the 
period from 7000 to 4000 B,C. The articles appeared first in the Annuals 
of the Brussels Archzological Society. 

DISCOVERIES IN SCOTLAND. Prehistoric structures in pits have been 
tound in Wigtownshire; a chambered mound, near Stromness, Orkney; six 
small cairns in Pauffshire; stone circles in northeast Scotland; and stone 
cists and urns at Long Croft, Lauderdale. 

ISRAEL IN EGypt. The mention of Israel along with Caanan, Aske- 
lon, and Gezer on the stela unearthed by Flinders Petrie, at Merenpteh, 
near Thebes, in 1896, makes it certain that in those days the people dwelt 
in Syria, and necessitates a revision of our ideas on the sojourn and exodus. 

THE HELLENIC Society held a meeting of its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, July 5th; Sir Richard Jebb in the chair. Professor Gildersleeve, of 
Baltimore, was present. Mr. Gemoadrus, Greek Minister, dwelt on the in- 
fluence of Greek literature and Greek art on the culture of modern times. 

ANCIENT BELL. The oldest bell in the United States is on exhibition 
at St. Louis. The bell was brought from Spain by Father Juan de Padilla, 
who accompanied Coronado to New Mexico. It was taken to Gran Quivira, 
where it was hung in a chuch; from there it was taken to Algodones. The 
bell weighs exactly 198 pounds. It was cast A. D. 1355. 

Traps. An article upon the traps of the American Indians is published 
by Otis T. Mason in the Proceedings of the Am. Assoc. for the Adv. of 
Science for 1900. In the article the eighteen areas are pointed out. Three 
kinds of traps are mentioned,—land traps, water traps, and air traps,—also, 
enclosing traps, arresting traps, and killing traps. The enclosing traps are 
subdivided into four classes—pen, cage, pit, and door; arresting traps 
into mesh, hook, noose, and clutch; killing traps into wait, point, and edge. 
The geographical distribution of the different kinds of traps is also dwelt 
upon. i 
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Tue Numismatic Society of New York has recently been merged 
into the Historical Society of New York, and its collection will be pre- 
served in the rooms of the Society. 

Tue Hesrew Ginon. This stream is not known in Assyrian, though 
there was a Sumerian word meaning some kind ot reed. The Gihon, we 
are told, “ compasseth the whole land of Kush, or the Kassi,” the name 
under which the Babylonians were known in the age of the Tel-el-Amarna 


tablets. Among the early Babylonian names are some collected by Dr. ~ 


Pinches, names of the deified rivers of the country. : 


Tue Greek translation of Genesis, the oldest known text, has been on 
exhibition at the University College. Excavations at Beni-Hassen, begun 
in 1902, are now completed. The era of mummification had not dawned. 
The wooden sarcophagus painted with the eves of Osiris, and with little 
bottles of rivers and sailing boats,—oarsmen still clinging to their oars,—is 
4,000 years old. ‘hese give a vivid glimpse of the social life in Egypt at 
peggtes yd date. Children had dolls, with long braided hair and necklaces, 
at that time. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 








TRADITIONS OF THE ARAPAHO. Collected under the Auspices of the 
Field Columbian Museum and the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. By George A, Dorsey, Curator, Department of Anthropology, 
Field Columbian Museum, and Alfred L. Kroeber, Department: of 
Anthropology, University of California. Chicago: Field Columbian 
Museum, Publication No. 81, Vol. V. 

TRADITIONS OF THE OSAGE. By George A. Dorsey, Curator, Department 


of Anthropology, Field Columbian Museum. Chicago: Field Colum- 
bian Museum, Publication No. 88, Vol. VI., No. 1. 


THE ORAIBI POWAMER CEREMONY. By H. R. Voth. Chicago: Field 
Columbian Museum, Publication No. 61, Vol. III., No. 2 

THE STANLEY McCorMICK Hopi EXPEDITION. By George A. Dorsey, 
Curator, Department of Anthropology, Field Columbian Museum, 
Chicago: Field Columbian Museum, Publication No. 61, Vol. I1I., No.2 


The activity of the Field Columbian Maseum is illustrated by these 
pamphlets or books. In Igol, there appeared several publications, one by 
Mr. H, R. Voth on the “ Oraibi Powamer Ceremony,” also another by Mr, 
George.A. Dorsey on “ Archeological Investigations on the Island of La 
Plata, Ecuador.” In 1903, “ Che Traditions of the Arapaho,” by George A. 
Dorsey and Alfred L. Kroeber; also “The Traditions of the Osage,” by 
George A. Dorsey, and “ The Traditions of the Crows,” by F. D.Sims. In 
1904, ‘‘ The Traditions of the Osage,” by George A, Dorsey. Other pamph- 
lets are forthcoming. 

These books are a!l very useful, for they show the character and thought 
of the native races of America, and serve to perpetuate the mythology, 
traditions, relics and art of the different tribes, The domestic life and cus- 
toms are not so much dwelt upon as the religious beliefs. This is well, for 
the beliefs will change, but the customs are perpetuated, at least they can 
be remembered. It is remarkable that a greater variety of customs and 
beliefs prevail among the aborigines of America than the natives of any 
other country, for each separate tribe has a religious system of its own and 
a system of symbolism peculiar to itself. 

These reports will be valuable to the student of comparative religion 
and comparative art, as well as the ethnologists and mythologists. Thanks 
are due to unknown parties who furnish the means to make possible these 
investigations. Chicago is becoming the center of great institutions, and 
the Field Columbian Museum is as progressive and as important as any, 
though its work is done quietly and faithfully. 


~ 
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The Arapahos, like the Comanches and the Apaches, have always been 
regarded as a warlike tribe and very difficult to civilize, and one reason for 
this has been the influence of the priests and medicine men and native 
superstitions and religious customs. This collection of — which has 
been made by two separates parties, rather confirms the supposition. 
There have been modifications of their myths, for domestic animals and 
objects which were introduced by the white men have a prominent part in 
the stories that are told. We call them stories, ratber than myths, for there 
is a distinction; the myths probably come from prehistoric times, the stories 
belong to historic times. The work of collecting has been well done, some 
might say, too well done, for‘there is no absolute neccessity for giving such 
bawdy stories to the public. Certainly not as they are told in the camps, 
though the entire elimination of them would detract from the volume as a 
faithful collection. The Arapaho traditions are much cleaner than those 
of the Tshimshians and Kathlamets. It seems strange, however, to be 
reading about.calves and cows and domestic animals as going through all 
the transformations with the wild animals in these traditions, This shows, 
however, that the Arapahoes are as thoroughly pagan as they ever were, the 
fabric of their mind and character has not been touched by Christianity, or 
even civilization. 

—_ 


CONCERNING BooK-PLaTEs. A Hand-book for Collectors. By Zella 
Allen Dixson, A. M., Member of Ex-Libris Verein, London; Exlibris- 
Verein, Berlin; Oesterreichische Ex-Libris-Gesellschaft, Vienna; So- 
ciete Francaise des Collectionneurs d’Ex- Libris, Paris; Ex-Libris-Club 
* Basilea,” Basle, First Edition, with Illustrations and Plates. Chicago: 
Published by the Wisteria Cottage Press; 1903. 


This is an interesting book, and one which shows great painstaking on the 
part of the author. It appears that book plates were originally coats of 
arms, and were placed upon books as signs of ownership. They were pre- 
cautions against books being stolen or kept, but at the present time this 
peculiar use of them is forgotten, and they have become not only the sub- 
ects of antiqu2rian study, but objects which are admired by most book- 
stein Many individuals scattered all over the world are filling their leisure 
time with pleasure, and their minds with valuable information concerning 
art, history, literature, geography, heraldry, genealogy, and biography, 
through the study of this most interesting subject. Libraries, museums, 
and learned societies vie with each other in the size and rarity of the col- 
lections they offer as a field of research. 


Tue ArT OF PITTI PALACE. By Julia de Wolf Addison, Boston: L. C- 
Page & Co. 


This is a beautiful book and contains many beautiful pictures repro- 
duced by photographic processes from the famous paintings contained in 
the Pitti Palace. There is great variety in these paintings, some of them 
relate to Bible scenes and characters, and are by the old painters, such as 
Fra Bartolomeo, Titian, and Raphael. Others are secular subjects. One 
which is especially valuable to students of history, represents the “Con- 
spiracy of Catiline.” The paintings are in different halls, but it is singular 
that the halls have such heathen names as Saturn, Jupiter, Venus and Mars, 
and yet contain such paintings on Christain subjects as “ The Vision of 
Ezekiel,” “ Saint Peter Raising the Widow Tabitha,” and “ The Women 
Carrying the Body of Christ.” 
one of the most affecting in the whole collection, as it portrays the feelings 
of attachment of the women to the body of Christ, Nothing could be more 
expressive than this picture. It alone is worth the price of the book. 

The onty heathen painting, or, more properly, classic, is of Venus and 
Vulcan with Cupid, by Tintoretto, It is a very beautiful picture, and 
nicely reproduced. It is a luxury furnished at a low price, which the pub- 
lisher has placed before the public. Other volumes are to follow. 


This last painting by Fra Bartolomeo is’ 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNO- 
LOGY TO THE SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, I895- 
1897. By J. W. Powell, Director. In two parts. Part Il... Washington: 
Government Printing Office; 1899. 


The main part of this report is on the art of the Eskimos, especially 
those about. Behring Straits. by Mr. Edward V. Nelson. It is full of plates 
and cuts which illustrate the subject. We see in the frontispiece the faces 
of an interesting group of Eskimos, and then following it plates illustrating 
the tools, weapons, ornaments, pipes, and other relics; besides the houses, 
boats, sleds, etc.; their graves and their masks. It is the best book on 
the Eskimos that we have seen, and is a very valuable contribution to the 
department of American ethnology. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNO- 
LOGY TO THE SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, 1898- 
1899. By J. W. Powell, Director. Washington: Government Printing 
Office; 1903. 


This entire volume is devoted to the description of the aboriginal pot- 
tery of the eastern United States by W. H. Holmes, and is an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to the subject. Mr. Holmes is an artist and under- 
stands the nature of the American art as thoroughly as anyone living. He 
is an excellent draftsman, and is not dependant on others for drawing the 
markings shown in the pottery. Some of the plates reproduce the pottery 
as heliotypes. 

The collection of many of the specimens were made by private indi- 
viduals, among them Gen. Gates P. Thruston, Clarence T. Moore, Prof. 
Putnam and W. K. Moorehead. Among the specimens of pottery vessels, 
we would mention those from Arkansas, now in the Davenport Academy. 
There is a great variety of shapes, and some of them are very beautiful 
and symetrical; some of them imitative of shells, of gourds, of fishes, and 
nondescript animals. The collection is from Gen. P. Thruston. 

The collection from the Gulf Coast, gathered by Mr. Clarence T. 
Moore, contains portrait vases, vases with the engravings of an eagle, 
frogs and owls; vases from Florida; unique bottles with strange ornaments; 
rectangular vases, decorated on the outside with human figures in relief; 
pottery with stamped decorations; vessels in the shape of lily blossoms, the 
blossoms forming the rim; also bowls of elaborate decorations representing 
feathers, The pottery of the Iroquois tribes is rather inferior. A few 
specimens imitating bark vessels, and one vase, from Colchester, Ver- 
mont, which is especially beautiful. There are a few vases from Ohio; one, 
which was found in a mound in Ross County, is very symmetrical. There 
are alsoa few vases of the Mandans and Pawnees, which finish the bock. 

The vases which most interest us are those which imitate the human 
head, these seem like portraits, and are so life-like that some have thought 
they were made as death masks, and afterwards worked into the shape of a 
human head. They are certainly very interesting specimens. 





KATHLMET TEXTS. By Franz Boas. Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin No. 26. . 


TSIMSHIAN TEXTS. By Franz Boas. Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin No. 27. 


These two books bring out the peculiarities of the language and 
especially the peculiarities of the charactcr of the tribes situated on the 
Northwest coast. It is well known that the language is very difficult to, 
pronounce, and also difficult to translate, but no such difficulty exists in 
reference to the social character and habits of the people. The myths of 
the different tribes are given in the texts and are translated by Dr, Boas, 
and then are considered in abstracts, in such a way as to be easily read and. 
understood, The abstracts show that the myths or traditions vary accord- 
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ing to the tribes and localities. Those of the Tsimshians are much better 
reading than those of the Kathlamet. Neither are very elevating or especi- 
ally entertaining. They bring out the habits of the people and introduce 
us to such surroundings as one finds among savages. i 

The myths have to do with the animals, such as sea lions, seals, por- 
poises, sturgeon, beaver, raccoon, otter, bears and deer; shells of all kinds, 
clams, oysters, crabs and mussels. Certain monsters are brought to light 
resembling whales. Animals talk as they do in A2sop’s fables; they live in 
houses and seem to be human, yet have animal forms. There is no such 
beautiful conception of animals and birds, as we find in the mythologies of 
the Eastern tribes, for many of the myths are postively vulgar, and the 
language is filthy; and yet “transformation” is as common on the North- 
west coast as in the Easterntribes. It is fortunate that,the work of trans- 
lating the myths has fallen into the hands ot one who has exercised good 
judgment and put them into language—the best that could be used under 
the circumstances, though it fails to hide the filthy and vulgar habits and 
thoughts of the people. . 


HISTORY OF THE MoorIsH EMPIRE IN Europe. By P. Scott. Phila- 
delphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co.; 1904. 


Three bulky volumes of about seven hundred pages each are devoted 
to the history of the Moors. They are people who had far more to do with 
the destiny of Northern Africa and Southern Europe than with America. 
The Moors became Monammedans, and the rise of. this religion has had a 
great effect on the history of the world. The Moors also, along with the 
Arabs, had some influence upon the rise of letters. The library of Aly- 
attes was undoubtedly the greatest repository of learning which had 
existed in Europe up to the year 961; still the triumph of the Musselmen 
filled the warehouses from the plundered churches, and the inmates of the 
monasteries were exposed for sale in the markets, 

The author says that the reverence entertained by the Spanish Christ- 
ians for the Sepulchre of St. James exceeded that which the most fanatic 
Musselman regarded the prophets at Medina. The savage instincts of the 
Berbers were indulged in by all, by torture and all the arts of the most 
exquisite cruelty. Thus we get glimpses of the condition of Europe at this 
time, when Moors, Arabs, and Berbers were active, but the Anglo-Saxons 
of North Europe were in a passive condition, and yet were getting ready to 
fill the whole of Europe with a lasting and growing civilization. These 
facts come out slowly while reading this book, for it is voluminous and the 
progress of thought is slow, though thorough and instructive. 


NaTICK DICTIONARY. By James Hammond Trumbull. Washington, 
D.C: Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 


Mr, Trumbull was, before he died, said to be the only man in the world 
that could read the Bible which Rev. John Eliot translated into the Indian 
tongue, and which is now go scarce that it requires a fabulous price to buy 
it. He was next to Dr. D.G. Brinton in his command of the Indian lan- 
guages, though Dr. W. W. Tooker was and is a.good scholar in that direc- 
tion, and Mr. A. S, Gaschet is, perhaps, supericr to all. 

The dictionary is a monument to Mr. Trumbull’s industry and learn- 
ing. The language has not been so useful as one might expect, for the 
history and mythology of the tribes which spoke it became known to the 
whites by means of social intercourse, and yet as a contribution to Ameri- 
can linguistics it is valuable. It is fortunate that the Ethnological Bureau 
has secured the manuscript and published it. It is very likely that as 
archzvlogists increase in number and learning,|the dictionary will be studied 
and will be very useful, especially in comparing the Algonkin with other 
languages which are spoken on this continent. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. A Primer by Barr Ferree, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. New York: Leonard Scott Co. 


This is a history of Pennsylvania, written from a geographical and 
ethnographical standpoint, with the archzology left out. [t contains many 
sketches about the Indians and the early settlers, and has many maps and 
cuts representing the houses of the old settlers. Any antiquarian would be 
interested in it. 


History vs. THE WHITMAN SAVED OREGON Story. By William J- 
Marshall. 


This is written in support of the criticism made by Prof, Borune, and in 
answer to the defence of the books by Barrows, Oregon, and Nixons on how 
Marcus Whitman saved Oregon. The literature on the subject is becoming 
exhaustive, but does not altogether convince either party to the dispute. or 
settle the question. It is certainly true that Marcus Whitman went to 
Oregon and had an influence in the settlement of that distant country and 
gave an impetus to the establishmet of right institutions. 


JOURNAL DE LA Sosisihe Des AMERICANISTES DE PARIS. Numeéro- 
Dédié Par la Société a l’occasiou de L'Exposition Universelle de Saint 
Louis aux Academies et Sociétés savantes des Etats-Unis de Amérique. 


This journal describes the visit of Leseur to the United States in 1778. 
It is especially timely in connection with the exposition at St. Louis, as it 
gives a view of the country as it was at that time. The editor, Dr. G. T. 
Hamy, has furnished a portrait of Leseur, and various cuts and plates 
which show thi: condition of the country and the size of the towns and 
cities of that time. The maps show that nearly all the villages have grown 
to be cities, and reveal the growth of the country from small beginnings. 
Memphis seems to have beena little hamlet, as was also Natchetz. The site 
of Cincinnati, especially Walnut Hills, had, according to the picture, not a 
single house. The author was very thoughtful in thus presenting these 
pictures to the American public, enabling them to see the contrast between 
the early and present condition of the country. 


VATICAN MANuscRIPT. A Reproduction anda Digest. By Duc de Loubat. 
New York: Museum of Natural History. 


The first part treats of the skies, the planets, the past and future epochs 
of the world. The second part is an astrological or divinity calendar, re- 
cording the divisions of the sacred period of 260 days. The third part is 
historical, giving the names of the Aztec kings of Tenochtitlan and the 
dates of their reigns, with pictographs of important events, This Codex is 
a copy on European paper of pictures made by Mexican painters shortly 
after the Conquest. The copyist was a Dominican monk, Pedro Las Rias, 
The work was probably introduced into the Dominican Library about 1570, 
although the first mention of it appears in a catalogue of 1596. It was 
copied by Lord Kingsborough in his great work. 

The Fejevary Codex is a document which throws much light upon the 
ancient civilization of the Nahuas. It is a pictorial history which relates to 
civil and rellgious matters, and was kept by the priests carefully, so as to 
escape the hands of the Spanish iconoclasts. It takes it name from the 
celebrated Fejevary to whom it once belonged, It was presented to the 
Liverpool Free Public Museum by Joseph Meyer. It 1s printed on four 
strips of parchment made of deer skin, about six and eight-tenths inches 
wide and of different lengths; they are pasted together, making a strip 12% 
feet long, which is folded into the shape of a fan, after the fashion of ancient 
books. The pictures are painted on both sides. Edward Seler maintains 
that one side is devoted to the guardians of the night, and the other to the 
guardians of the day. 
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MOUND BUILDERS: 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 
By STEPHEN D..-PEET, PH. D. 


Editor of ‘‘The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal.” 





A SEconp EDITION of this book, containing FIVE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 


Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

Ther are certain problems still unsolved. but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. a 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil- 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was ‘a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 


Tbe book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 





PRICE: $4.00. 








The American Antiquarian 
433 E. 57th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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This book contains a summary of in- 


Stephen D. Peet, Ph.D | formation in reference to the Ancient 
Editor of the American Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 


Antiquarian and Oriental 


Journal... world, especial attention being given to 


Four Hundred Pages, 


those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the lands 
aE: of the East. The author discusses the 
question as to the various styles of 
architecture, and different forms of civ- 


Fully Illustrated. ilization, and gives many important and 


interesting facts. The book is up to 
date, and is wholly reliable, as the tacts 
are drawn from the reports of the ex- 








Price, $4.50 ploring parties. It is splendidly illus- 
Postpaid.... trated, and is the more valuable on that 
account, 


This book will be the fourth volume ot the series on Pre-his- 
toric America and will contain about the same number 


of pages and be finished in the same style as 
those which have been published. 





No. 2, 
No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


PREMISFORIC AMERICA. 


By Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D. 





THE MOUND-BUILDERS: THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 344 pages, 
339 Cuts, 51 full page plates. Second Edition. Price, $4.00. 


ANIMAL EFFIGIES AND EMBLEMATIC Mounps. 394 pages, 280 
cuts. Second Edition. Price, $4.00. 

CLIFF-DWELLERS AND PUEBLOS. 398 pages, 393 cuts, 95 full 
page plates. Second Edition. Price, $4.00. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND RUINED CITIES. 475 pages, 300 cuts, 
15 full page plates. Price, $4.50. 

MYTHS AND SYMBOLS; OR, ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS. Price, 
$4.00. (In Preparation.) 
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